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THE DOOR THAT WAS BANGED 


HILE the discussion of the Persian question at the 

United Nations Security Council waits on Dr. 

Moussadek’s health, new light on the ineptitude of 

the handling of the whole situation and the British 
Embassy at Tehran comes to hand. The disclosure simul- 
taneously by the Manchester Guardian and the American journal 
Newsweek of the contents of the message conveyed from the 
Shah’s Palace to the British Embassy on September 20th, and 
summarily rejected by the Foreign Office on September 22nd—in 
face (as Newsweek reveals) of the American State Department's 
advice—leaves little room for defending either the judgement of 
the Ambassador or the action of Mr. Morrison’s department. It 
is true that Mr. Morrison was not there. He was in the middle 
of the Atlantic on his way home by sea from two conferences 
at Washington and Ottawa. But why by sea? Mr. Gaitskell 
was also at the Ottawa Conference. He returned by air ; if the 
Foreign Secretary had accompanied him he would have been in 
London three days sooner—and those three days saw the situa- 
tion go rapidly from bad to worse. But the real story of the 
Persian crisis must be carried back at least to July, 1945, when 
the Labour Government took office. For the British Govern- 
ment, holding a 51 per cent. interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, could determine the company’s action on any question 
of major policy. That is the complete answer to a Minister’s 
talk of “ British Oil Magnates ” or journalistic denunciations of 
“Sterling Imperialism.”- The question of financial relations 
between the company and the Persian Government was mani- 
festly not one of those merely technical matters with which the 
British Government nominees on the Anglo-Iranian board are 
rightly debarred from interfering. If for the last six years the 
company has been paying Persia too little in royalties (which 
meant that too much was flowing into Mr. Gaitskell’s till in 
dividends on the Government's 51 per cent. of ordinary shares), 
then the Government must bear its full quota—a 51 per cent. 
quota—of responsibility. 

But in spite of everything—after the Stokes mission, after 
the Harriman visit to Tehran, after the abortive Persian repre- 
sentations to Mr. Harriman in Washington—the rejected com- 
munication of September 20th did, as is now clear, offer at least 
a chance of the resumption of negotiations, and at least a chance 


that the negotiations might be successful. There was everything 
irregular about it. It was unsigned, it bore no address and no 
indication of origin. But one thing was clear, that it was 
delivered at the British Embassy, and that it came from the 
Palace entourage. As such, it was accepted by the Ambassador, 
actually from the hands, it is said, of Hussein Ala, the former 
Premier and present Court Minister. The Ambassador forwarded 
it to London with the remark that it contained nothing new, and 
the Foreign Office—on whose authority is not disclosed—turned 
it down practically on sight. Now the first fact about the Note 
was that it clearly represented an attempt by the Shah to ease 
the situation, and the second is that it is not true that it contained 
nothing new. The Stokes mission, it will be recalled, broke 
down finally on the question of the appointment of a British 
manager of the nationalised refinery at Abadan. The rejected 
Note said specifically that a foreign manager would be appointed, 
and though it was not explicitly stated that he would be British, 
it is reported that Hussein Ala told the Ambassador that it was 
the intention to appoint a Briton if a general agreement should 
be reached. At the same time, definitely more favourable terms 
of compensation than had been previously indicated were 
offered. 

No one, of course, would suggest that this constituted a basis 
on which‘an agreement could be clinched on the spot. No one, 
on the other hand, could doubt that it opened a door to further 
negotiation. The door was banged in Whitehall, and three 
days later the decision to expel the British staff from Abadan 
was announced. The one gleam of light in the whole business 
is that, in spite of the Foreign Office, the offer contained in the 
rejected Note is still open. Speaking on Tuesday, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, Hussein Fatemi, confirmed what the Note had 
said both about a foreign director of the refinery and the basis of 
compensation, and stated that Persia was prepared to resume 
oil negotiations. This clearly gives the Security Council some- 
thing to work on, now that the whole matter has been carried 
there. It does not at all exonerate either the British Embassy at 
Tehran or the Foreign Office for their treatment of the Note of 
September 20th. An exhaustive inquiry into the whole history 
of the negotiations, from the date at least of the first indication 
of Persia’s intentions, becomes increasingly imperative. 
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Sir Henry Gurney’s Legacy 


It was apparently more by accident than design that Sir Henry 
Gurney was murdered ; but it is some measure of the uncertainty 
which still overhangs Malaya that its High Commissioner can 
be killed by an act of casual banditry. Sir Henry Gurney had 
been High Commissioner for three years. When he was 
appointed to his new post immediately after his term as Chief 
Secretary to the Palestine Government had, through no fault 
of his own, come to an inglorious end, it was sometimes too 
easily assumed that he was intended:to be the “strong man” 
who would bend the resources of Malaya to crushing the 
terrorists. The real measure of Sir Henry's strength was that 
he never let the campaign against the terrorists interfere with 
his plans for political progyess. A great deal has happened in 
the three years that he served as High Commissioner. The 
military campaign has been pursued with heartbreaking ups 
and downs of fortune ; there is little chance now that Sir Henry’s 
hope of seeing the state of emergency end this year will be 
fulfilled. But there should equally be little fear that the terrorists 
will be able to expand their operations or make any more serious 
wounds in Malaya’s economy. Politically the situation is a great 
deal brighter than anyone could have hoped to see three years 
ago. Responsibility for administration has to some extent passed 
into unofficial hands, and the founding of Dato Onn Bin 
Ja’afar’s Independence for Malaya Party is one sign that poli- 
tical experience will grow alongside experience in administration. 
All these developments Sir Henry Gurney initiated or 
encouraged. He was one of the outstanding exponents in the 
Far Best of.the belief that Communism cannot be fought by 
bullets alone—even though, in his death, he is a witness of the 
fact that Communism still fights back most readily with bullets. 
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The Outlook in Korea 


It seems probable that the Korean truce talks may shortly be 
resumed, though contacts between the liaison officers of the 
opposing armies at Panmunjon have not yet gone beyond pre- 
liminary discussions on procedure. Since the Kaesong negotia- 
tions were broken off the Eighth Army, not without cost, has 
made substantial territorial gains and inflicted heavy casualties 
on the enemy ; in these operations the British Commonwealth 
Division has taken a leading part. The Communists are thus 
worse off than they were when the talks started at Kaesong 
several months ago, but this is not, of course, a fact which they 
will be prepared to admit. The approach of winter will, how- 
ever, have strengthened their need for a cease-fire, and their 
delegates, when (and if) they reassemble round the conference 
table, may prove less huffy and exigent than they were last time. 
Meanwhile there is all too little reason to discount reports that 
the large British contingent in Korea feels neglected and for- 
gotten. Comforts, recreational facilities and even—despite the 
lesson learnt last year—winter clothing are all criticised as 
inadequate ; and a review of the conditions of service jn Korea 
would seem to be one of the first tasks confronting the next 
Minister for War, whoever he may be 


Words and Deeds in Germany 


Herr Grotewohl, the East German Premier, in his eagerly 
awaited speech on Wednesday, found himself unable to come 
straight to the point of all-German elections, and spent much 
time in irrevelant arguments about the Atlantic Treaty. This 
confirms the impression that Dr. Adenauer is having the better 
of the exchanges on the election question. The West 
German Chancellor's fourteen conditions which must be 
met if elections are to be genuinely free had a precision 
that Herr Grotewohl’s original offer lacked. They therefore 
commended themselves more readily to a German public whose 
imagination was already stirred by the idea of a new unity, and 
whose main interest was in practical measures for making the 
unity real. In fact, Dr. Adenauer had secured the initiative, 
and he followed up his advantage in Berlin at the week-end by 
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emphasising that unity itself is not enough. It must be associated 
with sovereignty, which means the removal of Russian doming. 
tion in East Germany, and—so far as Dr. Adenauer is con. 
cerned—it must be completed by the recovery of the German 
territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. Both were telling points, 
and both undoubtedly achieved their maximum effect in Berlin 
for, by one of the revealing contradictions of Communist tactics, 
the East German authorities are being as evasive in their replies 
to proposals for the unification of Berlin as they are lavish jn 
their offers of unity for Germany. And Herr Grotewohl’s 
argument that the Oder-Neisse line is not a frontier at all, but 
a “friendship line,” was much too mystical for Germans who 
have their eye on certain practical objectives. In such circum. 
stances, Dr. Adenauer’s arguments for deeds rather than words 
simply could not miss their target. 


Cold Atomic War 


The three important statements made in the past week on 
the subject of atomic weapons look exactly like three major 
contributions to a war of nerves. They are the White House 
disclosure that another atomic bomb had been exploded in the 
Soviet Union ; the statement by Mr. Gordon Dean, the American 
atomic energy administrator, that the United States possesses 
atomic weapons which may be used on the tactical scale ; and 
Mr. Stalin’s statement that Russia was producing more new 
bombs, and sticking to her old proposals for international control 
on her own terms. The only comfort that can be drawn from all 
this is an impression that the United States still has a lead in 
the race. The news that American atomic scientists have so 
multiplied the alternatives to obliterating attacks on centres of 
population, on the Hiroshima model, that it will soon be possible 
to employ lighter atomic weapons in the ordinary situations of 
warfare between armies, is an impressive indication of the speed 
with which their skill advances. Mr. Dean gave a plain hint 
that by these means any aggression, including limited aggression 
of the Korean variety, might be stopped short. In that this gives 
the Russians something else to catch up with, if and when they 
equal the American production and stock of bombs, it might 
be regarded as pushing the possibility of an atomic attack further 
into the future. But Premier Stalin’s statement that the Soviet 
Union is experimenting with bombs of various calibres looks 
like—and was no doubt intended to look Jike—an indication 
that the Russians are not neglecting the possibility of the tactical 
use of atomic weapons. The race has entered on a new phase, 
But there is no change in the suggestions for controlling it. Mr. 
Stalin has still nothing to offer but his old ambiguous offer of 
limited and periodic inspection. This was always less honest 
and less thoroughgoing than the Baruch plan, now five years old, 
for positive international control of atomic energy production. 


Election Score Sheet 


The faver which is said to attack the British public at election 
times is mounting surprisingly slowly. Indeed the effect of Mr. 
Churchill's broadcast and of his subsequent speeches has. been 
to allay rather than excite it. The threat of a dirty election 
contest which lay in Mr. Morrison’s carefully insinuated sugges- 
tion that the Conservatives were the warmongering party (by 
virtue of something which is persistently referred to as the 
“ semi-hysteria ” Of their back-benchers), has not been com- 
pletely fulfilled but it has certainly not disappeared. Mr. 
Churchill’s statement that he remained in public life to prevent 
war was so patently sincere that those who continue to raise 
the cry of “ warmonger,” even in the most studiously muted 
tones, run the same risk as the Communist originators of this 
particular technique. They may damage their own cause rather 
than that of their opponents, before an audience so sick of wars 
that it suspects and resents any accusations of warlike intentions, 
whatever their source and whatever their target. But it 1s te 


soon to assert that the policy of slinging mud in the hope that 
some of it will stick has been defeated. 
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OTHING could be more indefensible, legally and 
morally, than the arbitrary and unilateral denuncia- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 by 

Nahas Pasa. His speech was delivered at a moment 
when fresh proposals for settling the outstanding differences 
between Britain and Egypt were actually on their way 
from London to Cairo; Nahas Pasha knew this, yet preferred 
not to wait. There is, however, no reason to be surprised at his 
discourtesy. The dispute between Britain and Egypt has always 
been seen in totally different lights in London and Cairo. Here 
it is regarded as a matter which- could be settled by patient 
negotiation between the principals as it was in 1936. In Cairo, 
on the other hand, relations with Britain are the only 
subject which can be guaranteed to arouse intense excite- 
ment. For a generation or more, and in particular since the 
end of the war, there has really been only one touchstone by 
which the patriotism of Egyptian politicians was judged, and 
that has been their zeal in defence of what are called Egypt's 
“ational aspirations.” These aspirations have become embodied 
in the twin slogan: “ Evacuation of the British, and Unity of the 
Nile Valley.” There has long since ceased to be any public debate 
in Egypt as to whether these slogans mean anything or are 
helpful ; there has only been a race to be the party which can 
claim to have fulfilled them. Nahas Pasha, whose politica] vision 
is as shrewd and parochial as any of his colleagues’, decided it 
was tactically necessary to act. In the first place, he had com- 
mitted his Government, in last year’s speech from the throne, to 
abrogating the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. Secondly, events in Persia 


+ and the imminence of a general election in Britain had convinced 


all sections of Egyptian opinion that little risk attended an act 
of defiance at this juncture. Thirdly, there was the knowledge 
that a British Note was soon to arrive, and that, when its terms 
were known, the initiative for bringing the 1936 Treaty to an 
end would be seen to have passed to the British. 

It is deplorable to contemplate the Egyptian Government’s 
complete subordination of all wider considerations to the 
exigencies of Cairo politics. But the position must be accepted. 
Nahas Pasha has scored a considerable personal triumph, which 
will be highly gratifying to him, particularly as such triumphs 
have not been coming his way with any frequency lately. He has 
also unleashed the dangerous passions of the Egyptian town- 
mobs, and he could not now control them even if he wanted to. 
There is, therefore, no point in trying to deprive Nahas Pasha 
of his triumph, and, in fact, if negotiations ever start it may 
actually turn-out to be an advantage that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister has behind him the support, not only of the country, but 
also of the other political parties. After all, one of the difficulties 
which had to be overcome in the course of the 1936 negotiations 
was to form a united front of the Egyptians themselves. This, for 
what it is worth, now exists. Without it there is always the chance 
—indeed the certainty—that an agreement will later be denounced 
by those politicians who took no part in it. 

But is any agreement possible? Nahas Pasha said in the 
course of his speech that there was still room for negotiations, and 
it is believed that the British Government intends in due course 
to present the proposals which were forestalled by Nahas Pasha’s 
speech. These proposals are known to have embodied the ideas 
for a Middle East defence pact outlined in the course of last 
month’s North Atlantic Treaty Council meeting in Ottawa. The 
essence of the plan, it seems, would be that all countries concerned 
in the defence of the Middle East, whether member-States of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation or not, would pool their 
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forces in a common Middle East Command. This would bring 
into the picture not only Britain, the United States, France, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey—all present or future members of N.A.T.O.— 
but also South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and, presumably, 
India and Pakistan, if they were prepared to co-operate. And, 
above all, it would bring in all the Middle Eastern States them- 
selves. If it came into being the new Command would auto- 
matically make the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty obsolete. The Treaty 
contains many clauses, but the only ones which are today of 
vital importance, apart from the question of the Sudan, are those 
which allow British forces to be stationed in the Canal Zone. 
When other arrangements for the protection of this Zone, and 
for the maintenance of the base there, had been made, Britain’s 
special responsibilities would come to an end. 

In theory this is an arrangement which ought to suit 
the Egyptians reasonably well. They have so far refused to 
co-operate with other powers in the defence of the Middle East on 
the grounds that they did not enjoy complete equality ; and the 
existence of the Treaty has always been pointed to as the symbol 
of inequality. It was with this excuse that Egypt declined to take 
part in the recent defence talks in Nairobi. But now they would 
be offered equality according to the strict Egyptian definition, 
and if in the end foreign troops were still to be seen on the banks 
of the Suez Canal, they would be of mixed nationalities and 
would be there for one purpose only—a purpose in which Egypt 
herself must admit some interest—the defence of the Middle East. 
It is quite possible that some agreement along these lines may be 
made between the N.A.T.O. Powers and the Middle Eastern 
States. If no agreement along these lines is reached it will be 
because suspicion of everything Western is so ingrained in the 
Egyptian and Arab mind that rejection of any Western proposal 
is automatic. There are certainly many Egyptians who would 
rather see their country undefended than risk being accused of 
having fallen victim to a British trick. But it is also not quite 
unreasonable to suppose that there are other Egyptians—and that 
among these should be counted King Farouk and Nahas Pasha— 
who realise that the suggested Middle East defence pact would, 
in fact, represent a turning-point in their country’s history ; that 
it would offer them a chance, and probably their only chance, of 
securing peace with honour. 

There are two subsidiary difficulties which would have to be 
negotiated before such a defence pact could be signed. One is the 
position of Israel, which could not well be left any longer out of 
the defence calculations for this part of the world. The second is 
the probable Egyptian demand that all discussions about defence 
should be linked to the question of the Sudan. At first sight the 
British and Egyptian approach*to the Sudanese problems are 
totally incompatible. The Egyptians propose to make the unity 
of the Nile Valley a fait accompli by proclaiming King Farouk 
king of the Sudan as well as of Egypt. They also suggest pressing 
ahead with legislation by which the Sudan’s new constitutional 
position under the Egyptian Crown should be defined ; apparently 
some sort of dual monarchy on the Austro-Hungarian model is 
contemplated. But they may well pause before they put on the 
statute book too many enactments which are incapable of fulfil- 
ment, and they could only make themselves ridiculous by pre- 
tending to a sovereignty which clearly did not exist. In the 
question of the Sudan, as in that of defence, it should be the 
British object to try to find some common starting-point from 
which a wider agreement may be built up. This perhaps is to 
be found in the tentative Egyptian proposals for Sudanese self- 
government, but the basis will have to be something materially 
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different from a plan which would leave the Sudan no more 
than a pale shadow of autonomy. 

Indefensible though Egypt's action plainly is, undue pessimism 
would be a mistake. The fact that the Arab League, even includ- 
ing Jordan, is backing Egypt solidly is discouraging. On the 
other hand, the firm language of Mr. Dean Acheson on the neces- 
sity of maintaining the rule of law brings welcome support at 
a time when lesser States appear to think the rule of law can 
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be defied with impunity. For that is the real issue here. Every 
treaty becomes Valueless if one party to it decides that it can 


be torn up at will—even if, as in this case, it has no more than 
five years to run. Whatever excuses there maybe for illegality 
impatience is not one of them. The next move now, presumably. 
is the presentation of the N.A.T.O. proposals. Further decisions 
must be deferred till the Egyptian attitude towards them jg 
disclosed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NOWING no language in which to characterise fitly the 
following extract, I leave it uncharacterised. 
“ One afternoon I was sitting in my room at Buckingham 
Palace. There came a gentle knock at the door and Princess 
Elizabeth put her head in. I invited her to have some tea. 

“*]T have just come to tell you something, Crawfie,’ she said 
after a pause. I waited. 

“*T'm having the old pram brought out! ’ 

“] went to her side quickly and put my arms round her. ‘I 
am so happy for you, darling, I said. Then we kissed and 
wept a little.” 

The extract is from an advertisement of a series of articles in a 
women’s paper by Miss Crawford, who is described as being 
“far more than a Royal governess, she was Princess Elizabeth's 
close friend and confidante.” She manifestly has clear views on 
how confidences should be treated. We are informed that “ Only 
*Crawfie” could have written this loving, human, authentic 
story.” I should like to think that only “ Crawfie ” would ; but in 
view of the veils torn from Palace privacy by the memoirs of a 
former private secretary to successive Sovereigns in a Sunday 
paper, that hope is unhappily illusory. 
* * * * 

The comparatively few persons who enjoyed the opportunity 
of meeting General de Lattre de Tassigny during his short visit 
to London last week had an exhilarating experience. Contact 
with his vital personality made it easy to understand the effect 
his arrival in Indo-China had on both the French and the 
Viet-Nam troops there. He himself is entirely optimistic, pro- 
vided only that the Chinese do not intervene in force, in which 
case a new Korea would be created in South Asia—in a far more 
dangerous position strategically. The country is being pulled 
together morally aS well as militarily and the Emperor Bao Dai 
is steadily strengthening his position. But it is plain that the 
future of Indo-China depends on what China does or does not do. 

* * . * 

A circular issued last week by a well-known firm of brokers 
embodied, as an election appendix, an excursion into the higher 
mathematics (higher, that is, than my mathematics). It appears 
that the probable relation of seats in the House to votes cast at 
the polls rests not on direct proportions but on the proportions of 
the cubes of the votes cast. I do not challenge this, though the 
figures quoted for the last General Election show that the direct 
proportion was much closer to the actual result than the cube 
proportion ; however, it is alleged that there were special reasons 
for that. If it is in fact true that the allocation of seats is 
proportioned not to the percentage of diffegence between the 
votes cast, but to the cube of that percentage, then, if the latest 
Gallup polls are anything like accurate, the Conservatives will 
have a majority of well into three figures. We shall see. 

* * 7 * , 

The disappearance of the Guardian, which I foreshadowed a 
few weeks ago, is a real loss to the religious life of the country. 
Founded a hundred and five years ago to strengthen the Catholic 
party in the Church of England at a time when many English 
Churchmen were following Newman into the Roman Com- 
munion, it has in recent years occupied more of a middle position, 
appealing to thoughtful readers both inside and outside the 
Anglican Communion. Now conditions have proved too hard 
for it. and it goes, without attempting to save itself by raising 


its price ; there were no doubt reasons to think that that would 
have had too serious an effect on circulation. So, as an editorial 
statement has it, “the nation loses something that will never 
be replaced.” It might possibly have been left to someone else 
to say that; in any case I hope it is not true ; it need not be 
assumed that present difficulties will last to all eternity, and in 
easier days there will be a wide demand for the establishment 
of a new paper that will fill the place in the religious Press of 
the country that the Guardian has filled for over a century. 
. 7 + * 

“ Apparently Janus’s contribution to the war matched—and 
possibly exceeded—that of the collective Allied forces.” This 
seems to me very well put.* 

* * * * 

A week or two ago Will Arnold-Forster, as he was known 
to all his friends, sent me a notice of the exhibition of his pictures 
now showing at the Colnaghi galleries. A few days later his son 
(with whom readers of the Spectator are familiar) told me it was 
unlikely that the artist would be well enough to be present. Now 
his death is announced. A great deal could be written about 
him. He was artist, gardener, and a really first-class authority 
on international affairs, particularly the League of Nations and 
the United Nations. I doubt whether he ever wrote anything 
more useful than a pamphlet which the Oxford Press published 
after the first war, correcting widely prevalent misconceptions 
(prevalent particularly among many of Arnold-Forster’s own 
friends) about the post-war blockade of Germany. 

> . * * 

Having got involved once more in the old “ Thumbs up,” 
“ Thumbs down,” controversy, let me invoke authority in favour 
of accuracy. The term comes, of course, from the Roman 
arena. “Thumbs down,” I have always understood, meant 
“drop your sword ” and spare the defeated gladiator ; “ thumbs 
up” signified “ drive your sword up into his throat.” However 
that may be, popular usage, as the Oxford Dictionary demon- 
strates, has precisely reversed the meaning of the terms. It 
quotes (among other authorities) the classical scholar R. Y. 
Tyrrell as follows: “* Thumbs down’ means ‘spare him’... 
the signal for death was ‘thumbs up.’” Current gestures will 
need revision. 

. . * * 

The National Association of Head Teachers—a genileman, 
Mr. Dennis S. Larter, whom I mentioned recently as collecting 
money for an anonymous school moving from somewhere un- 
specified to somewhere unidentified, proclaimed _ himself 
M.N.A.H.T.—desires it to be known that to be a member of 
that body it is necessary to be the head of a recognised school, 
not merely of any school. A very proper proviso. 

* * 7 * 

“When the Albanians mined some of our ships in the Corfu 
Channel the Tories cried for stronger measures, but we took 
the case to the United Nations and we got a judgement in our 
favour.”—Mr. Attlee at Witham, October 8th. 


We did. We were awarded £843,947 damages. Have we 
got a penny of it? Shall we get a penny of it? So what? 
JANUS. 


—— 








* I don’t mind adding that it comes from the criticism of an American 
film called “ The Magic Face ” (which was double as well as magic). 
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Conservatives and 
Trade Unions 


By J. R. ANDERSON 


N army commander can plan a battle, but he depends on 
his divisional commanders to win it for him. And in the 
struggle against our besetting industrial troubles the most 

exposed divisional commander is the Minister of Labour. If 
his flank crumbles, the most skilful manoeuvring by his col- 
leagues at the Exchequer and the Board of Trade may avail 
little to improve the situation. Given a Conservative adminis- 
tration after October 25th, how should a Conservative Minister 
of Labour set out to deal with his uneasy front ? 

He will start with certain advantages. It was not altogether 
an accident of war that Mr. Bevin became a great Minister of 
Labour in a Coalition Government. He took, and was allowed 
by the Cabinet to keep, a free hand in running his Ministry ; 
he did not suffer from the perpetual inhibitions of his colleagues, 
nor from the fear that if he appeared to be departing from the 
established order of things a deputation from the T.U.C. would 
be on the doorstep of No. 10, Downing Street next morning. A 
Conservative Minister of Labour could enjoy something of the 
same freedom to back his judgement and to experiment. But 
would he be given it? And would he make use of it ? 

Those are really the crucial questions in trying to assess the 
prospects of success for a Conservative Government's labour 
policy. Organised labour in this country today is suffering from 
a kind of collective hardening of the arteries, rather strikingly 
similar to that which weakened the pre-Reformation Church. It 
is crippled by orthodoxy and a paralysing attachment to the 
forms of an out-of-date industrial liturgy. At a time wien the 
community’s most pressing manpower problem is a shortage of 
people to do the jobs that are crying out to be done, a meaning- 
less (but potent) chant of “ redundancy ” can still arouse resist- 
ance to the use of machines or new methods to make human 
labour more effective. There is endless discontent about the 
dwindling rewards for skill, but the historic fear that if one 
man’s wages go up another man’s will go down leads union 
after union to insist on national wage-agreements, which must 
inevitably be governed largely by what the least efficient firm 
can afford to pay its least enterprising workers. Moreover, the 
structure of trade unionism itself has become as formalised as 
the rules of a petty German Court before 1914. Unless your 
union has the appropriate industrial quarterings, you cannot 
hope to make an entry to “respectable” trade union society. 
How can some necessary changes ever be brought about if it is 
laid down as an article of industrial religion that a “ breakaway ” 
union must neter, in any circumstances, be recognised by the 
hierarchy ? The two Labour Governments since 1945 have con- 
tinually (and unnecessarily) added to their difficulties by meekly 
accepting the doctrine that all vested trade union interests are 
sacrosanct, and that any change is heresy. 

Now we want a few robust heresies. Team after industrial 
team which has come back from visiting the United States has 
duly reported the most heretical findings—productivity is high 
there at least partly because American workers like a firm to 
make profits so that they can stake a claim on them ; a man who 
can fit himself for a better job is encouraged to do so, and if he 
can do a skilled job well he is not kept out of it because he 
did not serve the right apprenticeship in his youth ; local initiative 
in negotiating wage-agreements for individual factories keeps 
American trade unionism on its toes. These things are reported, 
and to many people on this side of the Atlantic they seem to 
make sense, but unless there is some pretty vigorous prodding 
we shall probably end by not doing much about them. Could a 
Conservative Minister of Labour do the prodding ? Could he, 
when necessary, be an enterprising heretic ? 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (who may find himself at the Ministry 
of Labour after October 25th) has set down in unequivocal print 
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a Conservative guarantee of trade anion liberties. In his fore« 

_ to a recent industrial pamphlet by a group of six Con- 
rvative Members of Parliament he declared: 

“ The Conservative Party recognises the necessity of preserv 
ing collective bargaining—with its concomitants of free com- 
bination, truly independent arbitration and, in the last resort, 
the right to strike.” 

Those are the essential liberties, and as long as a Conservative 
Government (or any other lawful Government in this country) 
stands by them, it need not fear that its political authority will 
be flouted by responsible trade unions. There is much miscon<« 
ception about purely political influences on trade union activities, 
The links between trade unions and the Labour Party are his- 
torical, traditional, emotional and often personal, but even with 
a Labour Government in office few unions do this or that simply 
because political leaders tell them to. If they did, we should 
never have any strikes, and union after union would be making 
a bonfire of its restrictive rules. 

A proper understanding of this could give a Conservative 
Minister his chance for vigorous initiative. Many of the inhibi- 
tions of a Labour Minister of Labour derive from the fact that 
he (being a politician) is constantly fearful of what he thinks 
might be the political consequences of some action. Provided he 
keeps his head, and has an intuitive understanding of his fellow- 
men, a Minister of Labour has no need to be afraid of the 
unions. If he can show that he is honestly trying to do a job 
according to his lights he can be sure of respect; and if he 
wants to get sensible things done he need only explain what 
he wants clearly, and stick by what he says, to be sure of 
powerful support. 

The old saying, “ You can’t make a man sober by Act of 
Parliament,” ought to be inscribed on the walls of the Ministry 
of Labour. Working life is a very individual thing, and legisla- 
tion intended to govern a man’s attitude to his work is seldom 
likely to achieve what is expected of it. Strikes must clearly 
be kept by law from directly menacing life or property, but a 
crowd of angry men are not likely to be put in a good humour 
by pernickety arguments about whether they have given notice 
through the proper channels before losing their tempers. One 
of the major weaknesses in the old National Arbitration Order 
to which Labour Governments clung unaccountably for so long 
was that it charged every strike with politics from its first day, 
and dragged the Government into many disputes that would 
have been far better left to settle themselves. The new Order 
is a more flexible instrument, and a Minister of Labour without 
preconceived notions should be able to make effective use of it 
in timing his intervention for the right moment. 

The economy under a Conservative administration could stand 
huge general wage-increases as ill as under a Labour Govern- 
ment, but a Conservative Minister would at least take office with 
the advantage of knowing that strictly negative wage-freezing 
does not work. Attempts to impose any detailed wages policy 
would probably turn out even less happily. The sane way to 
increase earnings is to earn them, and since Conservative policy 
has constantly stressed the value of incentives a Conservative 
Minister could whole-heartedly advocate wage-systems based 
on incentives. There cannot be hard and fast rules about this, 
and the Minister’s main task would be to create a climate of 
opinion in which the importance of incentives is more widely 
recognised. One surprisingly neglected incentive is the chance 
of getting a better job somewhere else. Housing is, and will 
remain, a serious handicap to the man who wants to move to a 
better job, but there is scope for unorthodox imagination to find 
ways of making this weary problem a little less intractable. 
Without interfering in wage-bargaining, an alert Minister of 
Labour could encourage the idea that a job should be paid what 
it is worth today, and not what it used to be worth in relation 
to some other job ten years ago. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that all the obstacles 
to change in industry come from trade unions. There are 
employers living in the industrial backwoods, too, and, in pro- 
portion to their relative numbers, probably quite as many ag 
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there are trade unionists. Would a Conservative Minister feel 
as inhibited about giving offence to employers of labour as his 
Labour opposite number by fears of offending the unions? If 
so, we shall go on much as we are. But there is no need (not 
even a political need) for a vigorous mind to be swayed by such 
fears. New ideas always give offence ; but they win loyal sup- 
porters, too, and often in unexpected places. An enterprising 
Conservative Minister of Labour might easily find himself 
criticised as much by some of his own back-benchers as by the 
Opposition. He might also find himself supported by enterpris- 
ing trade unionists. Would that upset his own side as much as 
Opposition support on major aspects of foreign policy has upset 
some sections of the Labour Party? Perhaps. But a ferment 
of criticism is often a sign that the yeast in national life is 
beginning to assert itself. If he discounts prejudice, has the con- 
fidence of the Cabinet and the courage of his own convictions, 
a bold Minister of Labour could carry most of the country 
with him. 

’ 


The Importance of 
Anthony 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HIS heading is not exactly my own. I should probably, 
in the ordinary way, have written “Mr. Eden.” It is 
adapted from one of the brilliant mots of that brilliant 
and universally lamented politician, Oliver Stanley. Dwelling, 
early in the 1945 Parliament, on the importance of the continuity 
of foreign policy, and commending Mr. Bevin for his observance 
of that principle, he remarked, “ One might almost suppose the 
right honourable gentleman had recently been attending a revival 
of that fine old play, ‘The Importance of Being—Anthony.’” 

Today it is not a question of being Anthony—except for Mr. 
Morrison, who clearly has no aspirations in that direction—but 
for the country of having Anthony. It would not be putting it 
much too high to say that, in the field of personnel, that is with 
no exception the country’s greatest need, for if there is a mess 
to clear up anywhere it is in the Foreign Office and the diplo- 
matic service. Mr. Bevin did remarkably well, his lack of any 
special experience in foreign affairs being more than outweighed 
by his strength of character and tough common sense ; Arthur 
Henderson had succeeded before him for much the same reasons. 
But Bevin died last April, and about the conduct of foreign 
affairs since then what might be said is better left unsaid. 

Where is a man to be found capable of grasping the situation, 
steering a straight course and pulling the prestige of this country 
out of the slough into which it has slithered ?. As a matter of 
fact, he can be found in two quarters. The Conservative Party 
is fortunate in the possession of two potential Foreign Secretaries, 
each so admirably fitted for the post that among politicians who 
know the situation and know the men some would prefer one 
and some the other. One, of course, is Mr. Eden, the other is 
Lord Salisbury. They are of precisely the same bent of mind, 
they served together—Lord Cranborne, as Lord Salisbury was 
then, under Mr. Eden—at the Foreign Office from 1935 to 1938, 
and when Eden resigned over Neville Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment of Italy, Lord Cranborne unhesitatingly took the same 
course, and made a resignation speech which deeply impressed 
the House of Commons. 

Even so, there is only one consideration which would make 
Mr. Churchill's choice of Lord Salisbury likely. He might decide 
to entrust to Mr. Eden much more than the mere formal leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. A normal leadership could 
quite well be combined with tenure of the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Eden himself did so combine it from 1942 to 1945. But if the 
Prime Minister should decide—as he might, and possibly with 
advantage—to free himself from the burden of constant attend- 


ance at debates, Mr. Eden, as deputy Prime Minister, might find 
the combination of Parliamentary and departmental duties too 


heavy to be contemplated, or at any rate to be sustained f 
long. In that event Lord Salisbury would be the obvious Fores 
Minister. But in times like these—for that matter in any tie 
insistence that the Foreign Minister should be in the House of 
Commons would be very strong. 

All the odds, then, are on Mr. Eden, and it is certain that 
throughout the world nothing would more effectively or more 
swiftly restore confidence in Britain’s capacity to hold her due 
place in the family of nations than the return of Anthony Eden 
to the seat he so long occupied, enjoying, as he unquestionab} 


would enjoy, the full trust of a Prime Minister across the road: 


How great that trust is a letter addressed by Mr. Churchill to 
the King in 1942 sufficiently indicates. The Prime Minister, ag 
he narrates in the fourth volume of his Second World War, wrote 
on the eve of one of his many war journeys abroad: 

“In case of my death on this journey I am about to under. 
take, I avail myself of Your Majesty's gracious permission to 
advise that you should entrust the formation of a new Gdvern. 
ment to Mr, Anthony Eden, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who is in my mind the outstanding Minister in the 
largest political party in the House of Commons and in the 
National Government over which I have the honour to preside 
and who I am sure will be found capable of conducting Your 
Majesty’s affairs with the resolution, experience and capacity 
which these grievous times require.” 

Nothing has happened since 1942 to call that estimate in ques- 
tion. The then Secretary of State’s unique familiarity with 
foreign affairs, dating back as it does to 1926, when he became 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Foreign Minister, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, is something that could be sacrificed only 
for some imperative reason. 

Plainly there is no other man in any party today with com- 
parable qualifications. Equally plainly there is no department 
which so urgently needs to be adequately administered as the 
Foreign Office. Comparisons are superfluous. It is enough to 
say that experience, a cool head, courage and an attractive 
personality are qualities of capital importance in negotiations 
with foreign statesmen—not all of whom are fools, even in Persia. 
If a Conservative victory were to be desired for no other reason 
than to get foreign affairs back into Mr. Eden's hands, that in 
itself would be reason enough. For urgent tasks are waiting. 
Take Egypt. Our relations with that most difficult of countries 
are deplorable. They have come to crisis even while this article 
was printing. That cannot all be laid at Mr. Morrison's door 
or Mr. Bevin’s. But the drift must be stopped somehow. Mr. 
Eden was the architect of the 1936 treaty which Egypt threatens 
to denounce ; the sooner he is there to defend his handiwork 
the better. 

Take Persia. What can be saved from the wreckage of British 
prestige and British enterprise now no one but a charlatan would 
care to prophesy. Eden, with all his ability, can work no 
miracles. But he does know something of the East. He does 
know a great deal about negotiation. He does believe firmly in 
the United Nations, at whose birth at San Francisco he helped to 
officiate. Men of all parties, I imagine, would rather see him 
grasp the Persian nettle than anyone else, thankless though the 
task at this stage is. And there is this in the former Foreign 
Secretary's favour, that by men of all parties he is both liked and 
trusted. In the House of Commons he has been scrupulous in 
these last six years to avoid making party capital out of foreign 
affairs. When he was in America a few weeks ago (that visit 
may turn out to have been very opportune) he was equally 
studious to avoid criticism of the Labour Government. None of 
his political opponents have any complaint against him there. 
No doubt he will feel it necessary during the election to speak 
with more freedom of the vagaries of British foreign policy m 
the last few months—in an election that is all but inevitable— 
but in office he will be as anxious to keep foreign affairs out of 
party politics as he was in Opposition; and in view of the 
unvarying generosity with which he treated Mr. Bevin he bas 
some claim to goodwill across the floor. 

The Conservatives may not win the Election. Mr. Eden may 
conceivably, for reasons already suggested, not be Foreiga 
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Minister even if they do. This article is written on the assump- 
tion that both those things will happen, and in the conviction 
that the prospect of the return of Mr. Eden is a convincing reason 
in itself for putting the Conservatives in. International negotia- 
tion today is conducted more by way of personal contacts than 
jt ever was. In any conference of Foreign Ministers or similar 
bodies Mr. Eden’s personality and experience and knowledge 
would command universal respect and carry corresponding 
weight. Any idea that he does not carry guns is a complete 
jllusion. It is far more true to say that in his make-up there are 
latent resources still available at call. We need a firm, not a 
nervous, grip of foreign affairs. We need the man of experience, 
not the tyro. In a word, we want Anthony, 


Les Militants 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T is always mildly amusing to examine the Daily Herald the 
days after some domestic row has made the private life of 
the Labour Party news. The news won’t be there in any 

intelligible or candid form. After all, one doesn’t go to The 
Church Times for the peccadilloes of vicars. But even a more 
reckless editorial policy than the Daily Herald allows itself might 
have been hard put to it to explain away the triumph of the 
Bevanites. For that triumph represented what is not yet a revo- 
lution, but is certainly not a mere revolt. On the eve of battle, 
a successful mutiny has been successfully staged. It doesn’t 
promise much success for this battle, but it does promise.a good 
deal for the campaign, the campaign that won’t end in October, 
1951, the campaign to save the Labour Party “from the con- 
tagion of the world’s slow stain.” 

For in the history of political parties it is, in the long run, 
the views and activities of what the French call “ les militants” 
that count. The militants are the real party members, the zealots 
who attend branch meetings, who do the canvassing, who do the 
between-election chores, who read, if with irritation, the non- 
sporting parts of the Daily Herald. It is they who, over a period 
of years, make the wheels go round and determine in what 
direction the massive party engine will move. It is all in vain, 
in the not very long run, to point out that the constituency parties 
are outvoted by the representatives of the unions. The millions 
of votes cast by the unign delegates do not represent anything 
like the same amount of conviction, or energy, or personal 
influence that the spokesmen of the militants represent. It is 
almost always the militants, or one group of militants, who take 
control of the party, and the control of the party is for them 
more important than the general victory of the party at any 
given moment. They believe, no doubt, that in the long run the 
party will win a real victory under their command, but above 
all the party must be under their command. That, for the 
militants, is what politics are about, the embodiment of their 
principles, their passions, sometimes their careers, in the party 
and, of course, in legislation, administration, &c. But the party 
comes first, the danger of apostasy or heresy is ever present, the 
claims of evangelism ever felt. 

Now this pre-eminence given to party politics in the strict sense 
ls not confined to the Labour Party or to Britain. In a demo- 
cratic society a party can only be kept going by the work of 
thousands of militants, and this is as true of the Conservative 
as of the Labour Party. But a Conservative Party is, above all, 
a party of government. It may plan and carry out important 
changes, it may adjust itself to a new situation with more 
flexibility than a formally radical party, but it is a party of 
government. It wants to be in office ; and, even out of office, 
it wants to be a party of government, remembering its past and 
future responsibilities. Of course, it may forget or neglect its 
responsibilities. It may, in a fit of temper, at being out of office 
{a state which always strikes a Conservative Party as wrong), 
give too much head to its “ginger groups,” to use a now 
obsolescent Tory phrase. British history from 1909 to 1914 gave 
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examples enough of that, and in the past twenty years the 
chances of the Republican Party in America have been con- 
tinually upset by the activities of local militants. But the réle 
of the militant is most visible in Left parties, in parties that 
believe in change for change’s sake, that believe in a doctrine, 
a panacea, that attract to themselves not only fanatics (all parties 
do that), but what, in no offensive sense, may be called busy- 
bodies. 

The necessities of government discipline, it is true, a good 
many of the militants who then become targets, obstacles to 
be harassed and brought down in the name of the party doctrine 
and by appeals to the past and to the future, to the martyrs of 
“the people’s flag [of] deepest red” and forward to the new 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land. It is so easy 
for the militant who is not an M.P. and would like to be one, 
who is an M.P. but not even an unpaid Parliamentary Private 
Secretary but would like to be one, to attribute the hesitations, 
the tepidity, the evasions of the leaders of his party to mere soften- 
ing of the will and weakening of the faith by the temptations 
of office. The militant sees his leaders in constant danger of 
seduction of the old order. Without putting it into words, he 
accepts Robert de Jouvenel’s law: “ There is more in common 
between two deputies one of whom is a revolutionary than 
between two revolutionaries one of whom is a deputy.” Envy 
is a very human emotion, and it would be strange if a party 
that has not avoided using envy as an electoral force should 
be totally immune from it in its own internal life. We may, 
assume that there was some of this emotion at work at 
Scarborough. 

But it would be wrong to overestimate the importance of envy, 
the importance even of the calculation that, as the Labour Party; 
is going to lose anyway, now is the time to stake out a claim 
to the succession. For the militants who voted for the Bevan 
ticket don’t, most of them, expect and don’t, many of them, want 
to be M.P.s or Ministers or even members of boards of 
nationalised industries. They want the preservation of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. The French Socialist Party, 
which has suffered more from militants than most, for twenty, 
years forbade its leaders to accept office on any terms, and has, 
since the Liberation, displayed a “ purity” that has endangered 
the existenge of the Fourth Republic. 

The militant, by the very candour of his attitude to politics, 
is unable to accept with resignation, much less with joy, the 
necessities of government in our present dangerous, im- 
poverished, weakened condition. He is not, in fact, really 
interested in the necessities of government, which so often, in all 
ages and at all times, have nothing to do with platforms or 
doctrines. But platforms and doctrines are what interest the 
militant ; it is they that keep him at hard, unpleasant, un- 
rewarded, undignified work all the year round. Why should 
the necessities of government appeal to him? The necessities 
of government are things of great moment for those who have 
to deal with them, as Ministers, as heads of great trade unions ; 
but they have their reward, the jobs, the joys, the formal honours. 
They can’t expect, at the same time, to have the moral warmth 
of being right all the time, not prudent, but right. The militant 
is always right or always wants to feel right. Not for him pas trop 
de zéle—there can’t be too much zeal. Of course, militants 
age, grow cautious, lose zeal. But there are new ones being 
born every minute. And, short of a catastrophe, in a “ party 
of movement” the future of the party is with the militants. 
True, the militants may be fighting too great cdds, as were tho 
zealots of the Petite Eglise, who refused to accept the Con- 
cordat of 1801, or the blancs d'Espagne, who refused to accept 
the House of Orleans. 

But these are exceptions. It is wiser to go along with Menou 
who, with the French Revolution behind him, advised men in a 
revolutionary situation never to get on the side of the honnétes 
gens ; ils sont toujours balayés. So the Radicals in the American 
Civil War took over the Republican Party from the moderates, 
sneering at Attlee-Lincoln and Morrison-Seward. But it should 
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be remembered that Lincoln and Seward had done their job ; the 
Union was there. For the strength of the militant inside the 
party may be more than offset by the cussedness of things. The 
mur d'argent remained in France; the dollar gap remains 
with us. “ Facts are chiels that winna ding,” but the militant is 
not moved to his endless task of devotion to his purpose by any 
cold view of facts. If he were that type of man he would stay 
at home, away from meetings, away from the polls, which is 
what the non-militant voter is tempted to do, if the militant 
doesn’t stir him to action. So it is my guess that a Labour defeat 
will strengthen the faith of the militants and the rising power of 
their leaders. The defeat may even be discounted by those 
leaders. In 1948 some of the militants who forced a Radical pro- 
gramme on the Democrats did so in the belief that they couldn’t 
win. They won, and nearly all the programme is ready for use 
again in 1952, unenacted, not necessarily well-remembered. A 
new lease of office for the Labour Party might be very educa- 
tional, indeed, for the triumphant spokesmen of the militants. 
But there is too high a price to pay even for the education of 
Mr. Bevan. 


Moussadekism 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


are lectured on the Anglo-Persian oil dispute as a classic 

example of how not to conduct negotiations, the instructor 
will probably divide his material up into sections. Section one 
will deal with the timing of events ; section two with the use and 
abuse of American intervention, and so on. But the most im- 
portant section will be devoted to the failure of comprehension— 
the failure of either side to comprehend what the other side was 
talking about. It will be shown—as an explanation but not an 
excuse—that the British found Dr. Moussadek a comic figure. It 
is always easier to laugh than to understand, and Dr. Moussadek’s 
fainting-fits, his tears and his iron bedstead in the Mejlis are as 
intrinsically laughable as, say, Mr. Gandhi's loin-cloth and goat. 
And, like Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Moussadek has not made it easier for 
the British public to understand him by talking in a fashion 
which is quite alien to them. Economics and metaphysics flow 
from him in a confused stream ; warm protestations of friend- 
ship alternate with threats ; sense with apparent nonsense. “ Are 
you,” a reporter once asked Mr. Gandhi, “a saint. trying to be 
a politician ?” And Mr. Gandhi answered: “ No, I am only a 
politician trying to be a saint.” Dr. Moussadek would, I suspect, 
see the point of this exchange ; but the British, who are suspicious 
both of saintliness and of politicians, and terrified of the possi- 
bility of the two combining, would not. 

It seems that after Mr. Stokes had left Tehran the British 
Government came to the conclusion that Dr. Moussadek was an 
impossible person to negotiate with. That decision having béen 
made, it seems that the Government waited sulkily for the Doctor 
to be replaced by some more reasonable politician. It is no 
purpose of this article to explore the failure which resulted from 
this decision ; that must wait until more documents have been 
made public. But it is important at this stage to decide whether 
the state of mind represented by Dr. Moussadek is, in fact, a state 
of mind with which we cannot profitably negotiate. For 
“ Moussadekism ” is a phenomenon which we have met before 
and which we are certain to meet again. It is not peculiar to 
Persia, but its Persian form has some peculiarly Persian 
characteristics. It is susceptible to analysis. 

The most recent age that is given for Dr. Moussadek is seventy- 
two. This means that he was born in 1879, and that he was a 
boy of eleven years when an event took place which concerned 
relations between Britain and Persia. This event was the forma- 
tion of the Persian Tobacco Corporation. The British have for- 
gotten the incident ; the Persians have not. The story, briefly, is 
this. Nasiruddin Shah, who ruled Persia during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, was one of those Oriental rulers (the 
Khedive Ismail was another) who were always hard up for cash 
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and who found European financiers most obliging in helpi 
them out of their difficulties. In return for their Joans the 
financiers received concessions, monopolies and the first calj 
on the revenues of the country. In March, 1890, a British sup. 
ject, G. F. Talbot, was granted a concession which gaye him 
full control over the production, sale and export of all tobacco 
in Persia for a period of fifty years ; in return, the Shah was 
to receive the sum of £15,000 a year and a quarter share in 
the profits. 


Early next year the Tobacco Corporation began to work 
“Des le printemps de 1891,” reported the Shah's French 
physician, “une nuée de sujets ou employés anglais venus d'yn 
peu partout, levantins et autres, sabat sur la Perse.” Their 
arrival was bitterly resented ; there were murmured protests and 
even riots. Then, in December, one of the leading mujtahids, 
or Shia divines, sent an open letter to the people of Persia jn 
which he commanded them not to make use of tobacco until 
the concession was abolished. This Command was obeyed with 
surprising discipline ; fear or patriotism induced every man, 
woman and child (who are normally heavy smokers) to give up 
the habit. The concession became impossible, and the Shah 
was obliged to cancel it. By the spring of 1892 all the foreign 
officials of the Corporation, heavily compensated, had left 
Persia. 

This was not the end of the concessions (the oil concession 
to William Knox D’Arcy, for example, was not granted until 
1901); it was not even the end of the Shah, who was not 
assassinated until 1896. But it marked the first effective protest 
of the Persian people against what they regarded as the twin 
evils of domestic despotism and foreign interference. In the 
sixty years that have passed since the days of the Tobacco 
Corporation ideas of behaviour have changed in the West ; but 
in Persia Dr. Moussadek has grown to be Prime Minister, and 
there can be no doubt that he instinctively feels that a foreign 
concession in 1951 is the same as it was in 1891. The heady 
literature of his youth bemoaned the exploitation of Persia by 
foreigners in much ‘the same terms that might have been used 
by a patriotic monk (or John of Gaunt) in the reign of Richard 
Il: it was a mixture of Langland and Kipling. The poets and 
pamphleteers called, not for negotiations, but for tearing up the 
concessions and for throwing the foreigners out of the country. 
It was this patriotic inheritance that Dr. Moussadek stepped into, 
and that he has fulfilled. And because of the self-denial which 
was practised to get rid of the Tobacco concession, the Persians 
have never taken very seriously our warnings of the hardships 
they were courting by driving out the Oil Company. 

It is easy for us in Britain to see the falseness of the analogies 
which the Persians draw between 1891 and 1951. The terms 
under which the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company operated, and still 
more the new terms which were offered by Mr. Stokes, are not 
remotely comparable with the terms for concessions obtained 
by men like Talbot. The Tobacco Corporation was an 
unnecessary incubus on the country’s wealth; the Oil 
Company was a necessary medium for enriching the country. 
Persia in 1891 is weak and unfriended ; Persia in 1951 is strong 
(at any rate from a diplomatic point of view) and has more 
potential friends than Britain. All this is true; and the one 
undeviating object of our diplomacy should have been to con- 
vince the Persians that it was true. Only when the old “ con- 
cession” bogey had been exorcised would there have been any 
chance of negotiating with the Persians about the future. As 
long as the bogey remained, the Persians were, in fact, arguing 
about the past. Our diplomacy seems never to have taken this 
into account. On the contrary, it has done almost everything 
it could to convince Dr. Moussadek that he was back in his boy- 
hood. We sent troops to Cyprus and ships to the Persian Gulf to 
overawe the Persians ; the new terms that were squeezed out 
of the Compapy was given ip a grudging spirit, declared to be 
our final .w id jen Once more modified. We appealed over 
the head of Df. Moussadek to the Shah (who is anxious to be, 
as we have so often told him he should, a constitutional 
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monarch), and then, when he did his best to keep the negotiations 
alive, we snubbed him. Is it surprising that the Persians, when 
asked to believe that a new spirit had been born in Britain, 
should have preferred to believe that the dragon of their youth 
was still alive. 

The tragedy of the situation is that we are right in our pro- 
testations. Our failure is really one of communication and not 
of intention. Our behaviour has been inept and foolish, but on 
the whole our intentions have been genuinely honourable. We 
are tongue-tied rather than malicious. In fact as well as in 
theory we have accepted the principle, implicit in the United 
Nations Charter, that all nations are equal in the sight of the 
law. But we have not yet, as it were, accepted the principle 
socially. Persia, and the smaller nations of the East, have been 
elected to the Club, but a perceptible hush falls on the con- 
versation of the older members of the Club when the new 
members enter the room. It is our social awkwardness which 
makes it possible for the Moussadeks of the East to bury their 
heads in the political mythology of their own past, and which 
gives such strength to chuckleheads like Sayyid Abul Ghossan 
Kashani. The revolution in our Eastern policy represented by 
the grant of independence to India has not been carried through 
to its logical conclusion. «f it had been, we should have taken 
the initiative to put the position of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s, 
in which the British Government has a controlling interest, 
on a new basis. We should then, perhaps, have been able to 
convince Dr. Moussadek that the premises of his arguments about 
the British were unsound, and would then have discovered that 
he was a person with whom it was possible to negotiate, and even 
to agree. 


Autumn Leaves 
By J. D. U. WARD 


“ ICH autumn’s golden quittance”; Robert Bridges’ 
figure of speech was apt to the occasion, for this is a 
time of quitting, and the revelation of golds and reds in 

a sign that the fall is at hand ; indeed, 

many of the colours are not at their best until November, 

immediately before the stripping. Yet some of the poplars and 


a few branches of the elms always show tints of gold before - 


September is gone. The new colours, which we admire as an 
accession, are most of them present in the leaves all the time ; 
they become evident now because of a recession—the recession 
of the strong green of life. 

Those of us who specially love the hues of autumn tend at 
this season to watch the weather more closely and to hope that 
there will be neither high winds nor heavy rains. If the dying 
leaves are to have a long Indian summer in which to be beautiful 
and almost useless they want calm days and cool nights, without 
Sharp frosts. In too many years certain trees leave with us no 
final flare of beauty because a very little wind, rain or frost will 
make their leaves flutter down, once they have ceased to work. 
The ash and the maidenhair or gingko (the word is said to come 
from the Chinese for “ silver apricot”) are trees whose riches 
of pure pale gold will shine for days if the weather is kind, but 
in some Octobers they are allowed to pay only the most meagre, 
Shabby quittance ; the leaves are torn or frozen from their 
summer place before the autumnal gold has_ shown. 

Trees of a more fiery colour, where a change from starch to 
Sugar gives more red than gold, seem to be of rather tougher 
character ; horse-chestnuts, admittedly, may lose their large and 
vulnerable leaves all too readily, but beeches and certain maples 
and thorns and sorbs (the rowan, or mountain ash, and its more 
splendid near-relations) are not so easily bullied into dropping 
their riches before the long sleep of winter, nor are the larches 
very quickly stripped—which is well, since the gold of larches 
looks specially well among the dark green of spruce or Douglas 
firs. There are, too, resistant individual trees Of several species: 
for example, the taxodium, or so-called swamp cypress, which 
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will sometimes retain its bright rust-red till Christmas. And we 
all know how beech and hornbeam hedges and dwarf oak trees 
will hold their foliage (“ brown skeletons of leaves that lag my 
forest-brook along”) till the springtime swelling of buds takes 
effect. 

Very many of us consciously enjoy our autumn colours and 
recall the allusions, factual and figurative, of poets great and 
small. 

. when yellow leaves, or none, or few... 
. the last red leaf is whirl’d away 
. . . like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes .. . 
. the Leaves of Life keep falling one by one... 
. November's leaf is red and sere... . 
But some have another approach, and they show more interest 
when the leaves have been brought to ground—which in England 
may mean the beginning of covert-shooting and “ serious ” fox- 
hunting. 

In certain Continental countries the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the fall of the leaves are the favourite season for the 
removal of “ forest litter””—which means chiefly leaves—for use 
as manure or fertiliser. Forestérs hold that the carpet can best 
(or least ill) be spared from the floor of the forest at this time, 
just before there is to be another descent of leaves and before 
(they hope) the winter tains begin. The litter is a natural pro- 
tector of the soil and 4 retainer and distributor of moisture: 
the forest guardians, isplgus about the trees being robbed of 
their proper manure afid ground céver, insist that the floor must 
not be left long without protection. Wherefore there are usually 
regulations about the collecting of litter; only wooden rakes 
must be used, because steel would damage the superficial roots 
of the trees ; in this forest the leaves may be taken once in every 
three years from the same place, and in that only once in every 
ten. Some peasants like to take dry litter (and not merely 
sufficient dry beech leaves to stuff their mattresses afresh), but 
foresters may object that wherever the litter is dry there it is 
most needed by the forest to perform its function of conserving 
moisture in the soil. It is because of her special generosity in 
giving nutriment and protection that beech is called “* the mother 
of the forest.” 

Yet circumstances alter cases. “There are many woods in 
Britain where a well-regulated removal would be beneficial,” 
wrote W. E. Hiley in a standard book on sylviculture. The 
reason is that in many of our badly-constituted and worse- 
managed plantations thé leaves form a mat which is not decom- 
posing as it should do. The needles in pure larch and pure 
spruce plantations are probably the worst mat-makers, but a pure 
beech-leaf mat is not uncommon: keen gardeners seeking per- 
mission to take beech leaves from neighbouring woods might 
quote Mr. Hiley’s words in “ The Improvement of Woodlands ”; 
“In pure beech woods the litter may become so thick that the 
lower layers of leaves seem to be unable to rot owing to the 
blanket of more recent leaves which presses them down.” And 
they might also remember that various leaves other than the 
favourite beech make a rich dressing for a garden: poplar, birch 
and the despised elder are all first-class. 

In spite of the current enthusiasm for composting we still 
waste great quantities of leaves in this country ; too many leaves 
contribute to the blue smoke of autumn bonfires. And on high- 
ways and in public parks we may observe the fantastic Heath 
Robinson operation of leaf-sweeping by hand: years ago the 
Americans were using vacuum machines to suck up the leaves, 
which were then minced and discharged on the flower beds. It 
is not only in leaf-colour and normal October weather that 
America has an advantage over us 

Autumn leaves have their beauty and their and 
“ autumn ” itself is a good word, even if it$ parentage be dubious. 
Yet one could wish that autumn had not in this country so 
thoroughly ousted “ Fall,” a word which seems to salute the way 
of the leaves and their supreme importance in the scenery of 
the declining year. 


uses, 
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Going to the Dogs 


By HUGH THOMAS (Queens’ College, Cambridge) 


E lay back in Alex’s car. Alex was taking us to the 

dogs. Alex drove hell-for-leather down the Bayswater 

road. He slowed down by the Queensway tube to 
tell us how much he had lost at the dogs since July. Mark 
nodded knowingly. Mark’s wife gave a faint murmur of dis- 
approval but smiled. Soon we arrived. The pavements were 
engulfed by beige-mackintoshed crowds, everyone of whom 
seemed to be carrying an evening paper. Everyone looked tense 
and eager and apprehensive. Nobody was smiling. 

We drove in through huge concrete gates. Liveried com- 
missionaires opened the doors of the car, bowed us out, pointed 
out the way. The car itself was taken away to the private garage 
where people like Alex always kept their cars on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings between the hours of seven and ten. We went 
on to the reception hall. Alex said “Good evening” to six 
people and then we got into a lift. This took us up into a big 
stand separated from the lesser stands by glass. Laid out on a 
series of terraces were dinner-tables, each lit by shaded lights 
and cut off from each other by wooden screens. Beyond, outside, 
below lay the arena. 

“Didn't we come here for the horse show ?” said Mark’s 
wife ; but nobody answered. A waiter showed us our table. 
Alex ran downstairs—two terraces down—and pulled out our 
chairs. We were sitting next to the glass and overlooking the 
winning post. It was the best table. 

“This is rather fine, isn’t it?” said Alex. 

“Very fine,” I said. 

“Have we missed anything ?” asked Mark. 

“No, no,” said Alex. “Just coming up for the first race. 
What are you drinking ?” 

Mark and Mark’s wife and I had sherry. Alex ordered a bottle 
of whisky. “ Can't drink wine,” he said, “ 1 get gout.” 

“Gout?” 

“Gout.” 

A waiter appeared with menus. Alex was absorbed in the 
race-card. I had a race-card, too, but there seemed to be too 
many numbers on it. 

“ What do these numbers mean ? ” J asked. 

“ Well now, look here,” said Alex, and he explained. It was 
very complicated. Mark had been before. He was talking to 
the waiter about the first race. 

“Well, I'm not at all sure,” he said. 

“What do you fancy ?” said Alex suddenly. 

] was not sure whether I was supposed to fancy something on 
the menu or the race-card. Alex settled it. 

“] should have potted shrimps. Hors-d’oeuvres very bad 
here.” 

A basket with a bottle of wine appeared. 

“] rather fancy the two-dog,” said Alex. 

“Very good chance the two-dog,” said Mark in an authorita- 
tive tone. 

“Unless he gets shut in.” 

“Unless he gets shut in.” 

“ And the six-dog now. I'd back him.” 

“He's got to get clear.” 

“That's what I mean. 
going to do anything. 


The six-dog’s got to get clear if he’s 
Is that soup all right ?” 
Mark’s wife said the soup was heavenly. 


“Its excellent,” I said. 1 added “ What are you backing ?” 

“Six-dog and two-dog and one-two-six the forecast.” 

“ One-two-six the forecast ? ” 

“Well for the forecast you've got to get the first two all the 
way along. Twelve bob a time at two-bob units. Got it?” 

Alex got up and disappeared through a hole in the glass- 
easing. We watched him running down the steps in the dark 
jnto the crowd on the level with the track, among the bookies 
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and the regulars and the out-for-a-jaunters. He had a few words 
with a bookie. He. stayed there two minutes, then ran back 
up the steps two at a time. 

“All the exercise I ever take now,” he said rejoining us, 
“running up and downstairs.” 

At our table the man from the tote hovers ingratiatingly. Alex 
talks to him, quickly, unintelligibly. There is a rustle of fiye. 
pound notes. Yellow tickets, red tickets, blue tickets shower on 
to the table. Mark and Mark’s wife and I buy a modest two-bob 
interest in the much-fancied number two dog. We get one or 
two yellow tickets for ourselves. 

Meantime, Alex’s eyes narrow. The figures on the distant 
direction clocks flicker. It appears that the one-dog is favourite. 
The one-dog runs in a scarlet coat. 

“You never can tell. Now the one-dog. . . . 

“ Of course, really you might just as well pick your lucky 
number to win rather than study the form.” 

“If your lucky number was in the first six numbers.” 

“ Of course. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

Down below it seems that something is at last going to happen, 
The six dogs are led round the edge of the track by their kennel- 
men. All the lights have gone off on the indication boards, 
Only the track itself stays lit up. The dark green of the grass is 
intense. The white of the kennel-men’s overalls makes a vivid 
contrast. Behind the procession of dogs and kennelmen walks 
another man with a brush and pan. His job is obvious. 

“ You see that little man walking behind the dogs? He gets 
paid a salary. He’s the only person who always makes money 
following the dogs. See that ? The only man who makes money 
actually following dogs. See that? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Oh that’s a good one. 

“He’s off ! ” 

The hare—or is it a rabbit ?—is loosed on his first fling of 
the evening. He is just a white flash of light from the other side 
of the arena. (Arena may be the wrong word, but let it stay.) 
All unnecessary lights are now off. The bait shoots by the traps. 
The traps open. The dogs leap out. The six-dog is away in 
the lead. Alex watches with a connoisseur’s eye. 

“ No, he'll never do it. Not far enough ahead at the first bend.” 

“ What about number two ? ” 

“ Number two’s doing very well. Very well number two.” 

But at the last bend first a dog in yellow then a dog in blue 
shoots into the lead. Number five wins. Number four is second. 
Number three is third. The race lasted almost half a minute. 

“You never can tell,” said Alex. “ Never can tell. Fancy 
that five-dog winning. Splendid race. Marvellous race. Very 
exciting, what ? ” ‘ 

“Very exciting,” I said. 

“ Did you back the winner at all, Alex ? ” asked Mark’s wife. 

“No. Sometimes I don’t. Luck of the game, that’s all.” 

Veal gow appears on our places instead of soup. Dinner is 
going faster than the races. We turn to study the card for the 
next race. Fhe next race is an even more open field. The race is 
even more exciting. Even the man from the tote commiserated 
with us over our losses. : 

“You never can tell,” he said. We never could. 
dinner was excellent. 

We watched the last race from the ring-side. The two-dog 
won this time. His name was Corinthian Cad. He won ina 
very swashbuckling sort of way. Mark’s wife had backed him. 
She won ten shillings. Alex hadn't. He lost ten pounds. 

The last race was over. Again, the commissionaires were very 
polite. The car appeared as if from nowhere. Once again Alex 
drove hell-for-leather down the Bayswater road. Once again 
we laid back in Alex's car. Alex’s face wore the comfortable 
smile of one who had thrown away in a few hours what it took 
a month for most people to pick up. 

We had enjoyed the evening. But not as much as Alex. 


” 


Ha, ha, ha!” 


But the 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been given a book called Ripley's New Believe It 

or Not. It is fully illustrated and published by Messrs. 

Stanley Paul for the sum of nine shilliugs and sixpence. 
Once upon a time there was an American called Robert Ripley 
who specialised in collecting “ wonders, miracles, freaks, mon- 
strosities and almost impossibilities.” So successful was he in 
the pursuit of the extraordinary that he sold the results of his 
researches to a number of newspapers, engaged a staff of 
assistants, and died an eminent man. I ought, I suppose, to 
have heard of the “ Believe It or Not” series before ; the funny 
little illustrations that accompany it are, in fact, vaguely familiar 
to me ; I must have seen them somewhere in the past. But the 
inquisitiveness of Mr. Robert Ripley came as a revelation to me. 
I read his book of miracles with delight and ever-renewed sur- 
prise. I do not usually enjoy the type of mind that revels in 
small facts. I, of course, envy and revere those of my friends 
who possess memories like filing cabinets, nor do I really resent 
the expression of self-esteem which they assume when correcting 
the errors of others. My own memory is excellent, in the sense 
that it is able to summon up remembrance of things past without 
their losing either their colour or tone; but as a source of 
accurate information my memory is about as useful to me as 
the Aegean Sea. I have therefore taught myself to admire, and 
not to dislike, those of my friends who get things right ; while 
remaining of the opinion that those who prefer little beads of 
information to necklaces of fantasy do not possess, if they will 
forgive my saying so, attractive minds. 

+ 7 + * 


I should have liked, none the less, to meet Robert Ripley. I 
know that he was a bore: I know that he would have insisted 
on telling me how people test the smoothness of billiard balls 
or the sex of eggs ; I fear he might even have asked me questions 
about the murder of the Emperor Paul of Russia or how exactly 
they used plaster of Paris to torture criminals in Arabistan. I 
should have borne all this with patience, and in gratitude to 
destiny for having brought me face to face with the archetype 
of bore, the ruler and purveyor of bores, the universal provider 
of boring stories, the King bore, the Emperor bore, the bore of 
bores. Being one of those who are really fond of bores, provided 
only that I can get them to myself, I should have immediately 
established with Robert Ripley relations of intimacy and ease. 
I should have endeavoured with such deftness as I can command 
to distract him from his task of providing useless information and 
to encourage him to tell me frankly about himself. How curious 
and rare must be the character of a man who really did travel 
to the Hadramaut because he had heard it said that he would 
find in those mud cities exact replicas of the skyscrapers of 
Manhattan ; who really did dash out to the Sinai peninsula to 
find the Burning Bush ; and-who really did visit the upper waters 
of the Amazon to discover a tribe of Indians who could commit 
suicide painlessly by just taking thought. I should like to talk 
to a man who claimed to have “donated” the United States 
with a national anthem, who really believed that he had seen 
hens in Morocco wearing yashmaks, and who in February, 1944, 
informed listeners upon the wireless that Hitler would die at 
2.30 exactly in the afternoon. 

* - * - 


The charm conveyed by Robert Ripley’s researches and pub- 
lications hovers like some mirage or dust-devil in the waste land 
between fact and fancy, between myth and science. At one 
moment he will tell us in a little panting aside that “ The Gazelle 
and the Llama never drink water,” and at the next he will assure 
us that the caryatids of the Erectheum shrieked so shrilly when 
Lord Elgin sought to transport them to London that the 
Athenian workmen fled in panic. Quite honestly he will delude 
us by saying that a glass of water in the time of Nero cost the 
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modern equivalent of £1,500, and then add what I suppose is 
the perfectly accurate item that the name “Johnson” in Welsh 
is written Bevan, Jevan, Shevan, Avan or Zevan. Who, had it 
not been for Robert Ripley, would have known that during the 
French Revolution Charles de la Bussiére saved the lives of 
34,000 of his fellow-aristocrats by soaking the trial records in 
water so that they became illegible ? Who among us, but for 
Ripley, would have known that Sultan Mustapha of Turkey was 
the father of 582 sons, but never produced a single daughter ? 
How few of us, had it not been for Mr. Ripley’s researches, 
would have realised the fact that the speedometer of Mr. A. P. 
Waxman, of New York State, recorded 11,111 miles at 11.11 a.m. 
on the 11th day of the 11th month of, I suppose, 1911. I find 
the last item of information rather disturbing. I have been told 
by alienists that the earliest symptoms of certifiable lunacy are 
often a perplexed interest in numerology. Once people start 
regarding Mr. Waxman’s speedometer as an object of interest, 
they are getting near the point when they imagine that nurse- 
maids scowl at them in Kensington Gardens. It is then that they 
have to be put away. 

* * * * 

Occasionally Mr. Ripley and his staff will abandon the short 
paragraph or graphic illustration for more extended articles. 
That on “ The Camel” begins with the following startling sim- 
plifications: “ It has a harelip, the teeth and stomach of a mouse, 
the feet of an elephant, the blood of a bird, the temperature of 
a reptile. Two letters of the alphabet were named after 
it. . . . It will die at the sight of a dead camel; its gait is 
responsible for the discovery of butter.” I do not say that this 
article was written with the definite purpose of causing bewilder- 
ment ; it is merely that when people concentrate too much upon 
what will surprise the reader, the information they convey may 
turn out to be lacking in correct perspective. No person who 
did not know camels would derive from the above description 
any recognisable impression of their identity. I incline to the 
belief that butter was first discovered by simpler means, and I 
am quite certain (from personal experience) that camels do not 
die the moment they observe the decease of one of their fellows 
in a caravan. One reads the article, and is left pondering on the 
fallibility of human. knowledge. And then one passes on and 
the infallible charm of Mr. Ripley rises again. “The more 
camomile,” one reads, “is trodden upon the more it grows.” 
This instructive paragraph is followed by another. “ Man is 
distinguished from animals by his ability to speak. There 
is a tragic exception. The Queungua Indians are born with a 
strange natural constriction of their throat which, combined with 
defective vocal chords, makes it impossible for them to utter a 
single word.” 

* * . . 

Mr. Ripley has so amicable a manner that we are not for one 
instant depressed by the length and breadth of our own ignor- 
ance. I never knew till now that Prince Esterhazy used a Titian 
to line his overcoat, or that man is the only animal that sleeps 
on its back, or that there are 151 words beginning with “gl” 
referring to light, or that Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, spoke 
230 languages, or that Sweet William was called after Butcher 
Cumberland. I certainly never knew, and never wanted to know, 
that if you desire to multiply 105263157894736842 by 2, all 
you have to do is to move the 2 from the last to first place. 
I do not believe this, any more than I believe the bit about the 
Erectheum. Moreover, people who are fascinated by such rulti- 
plication tables must be very near dementia, and those who set 
themselves or their friends such puzzles must be both improbous 
and vain. On second thoughts, I do not feel that I should really 
like to go a railway journey with Mr. Robert Ripley or *ny 
member of his staff. Unless, of course, they shared the affliction 
of the Queungua Indians. 
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THEATRE 


“Amphitryon” and “Les Fourberies de Scapin.” 
Theatre.) 

For most people the evening was a tribute to Christian Bérard, who 

designed costumes and settings for both plays ; and, since the big 

books of the future will represent them lifelessly and still, I had 

better record our gratitude for their loveliness in space and motion. 

Amphitryon, a jocose trifle, Bérard adorns with what might be 
called a straight face. He shows us a giant perspective tunnel of 
symmetrical clouds, arcading away to an infinitely distant disc of 
blue. When the action touches earth, when Jupiter has become 
Amphitryon and Mercury Sosie, rows of slim pillars intrude between 
the cumuli, and Bérard has made ancient Greece out of his simple 
heavens. But the designs had been flimsily executed ; they flapped 
shoddily:; one looked for Jes Brixton nues; and they had been 
haphazardly lit—the snow-blue of Bérard’s clouds was grey, the 
snow-white of the pillars had curdled. This visit of the Renaud- 
Barrault company: has emphatically demonstrated how far France 
lags behind us in the matter of scene-building: their settings have 
a way of seeming to have been run up out of cheese-cloth and 
paper-clips. 

Amphitryon is Moliére at his least accessible—as court jester to 
Louis XIV—and M. Barrault’s production lends it wit only when 
Mme. Renaud’s Alcmene is about. Bewildered, yet immensely 
cognizant, smiling like a child and positively winking with her hands 
(which she uses as lesser women use eyelashes), Mme. Renaud moves 


(St. James’s 


across the stage as if driven by sporadic puffs of wind. It is a 
tasty undulation. 
After Scapin—which more than fulfilled expectations—I found 


myself wondering, quite maliciously, where those people who had 
raised rapturous hands over the “stylisation” of Les Fausses 
Confidences were going to find words for this, the real thing. Jouvet 
directed it, and it is full of all that we cannot do: it is artifice with 
conviction and a heart, so that you wish it hours longer. Bérard’s 
set is, at first glance, shocking: no exquisiteness, no frivolity, but 
simply two grey flights of stone steps—equipped with modern hand- 
rails—and a square courtyard between them. At each side of the 
stage grey banners hang, with water-colour windows lightly sketched 
thereon. A drab enough vista in spite of a splash or two of pink. 
But against it how round and real the actors look! How Bérard 
lets them dominate us! This piece of scenery is, for my traveller's 
allowance, his masterpiece. 

The performance, apart from a tendency, shared by most French 
productions of classical comedy, towards falsetto hooting when 
expressing pain or surprise in the aged, is perfect. M. Barrault, 
ideally cast, is at his rare best as Scapin, combining the nose-wiping 
leers of a guttersnipe with the explicit grace of a show-horse. He 
has, for our memories, an inspired moment when, in the middle of 
a vital piece of dialogue, he starts to eye an imaginary piece of 
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rubbish at his feet ; then kicks it across the stage, follows it, watches 
it curiously over his shoulder as he talks; picks it up, kneads it 
between finger and thumb, and finally whisks it into the wings with 
a back flip of his foot—whilst, all the time, miraculously keeping 
our attention focused on what he is saying. ‘ , 

The play’s young people are unavoidably outshone by Messrs, 
Charles Mahieu and Pierre Bertin, in the juicy character parts of 
their fathers. Both are continuously funny—the one an elderly baby 
to whom the world is a patient nursery, and the other a cramped 
and bandy gargoyle of avarice—and both preserve, throughout 
whatever cruel borseplay, a dignity at once intent and unbroken, 
Between them these two actors did much to restore my flagging faith 
in the theory about old men and banana-skins. 

(Criterion.) 


“And This Was Odd.” By Kenneth Horne. 


IN Mr. Kenneth Horne’s new comedy an old lady acquires the power 
of divorcing her spirit from her body almost at will, and uses it to 
solve her children’s problems. Since the gauze-clad spirit is both 
inaudible and invisible to everyone else on stage, this looks to me 
like the only variation on the theme of comic gosthood which 
could not conceivably be funny. However, Miss Avice Landone 
and Mr. Raymond Huntley are there, playing a dull married couple 
with mordant accuracy, and Miss Mary Jerrold, as Grandma, makes 
herself graciously at home. 

Everyone in the play refers to Grandma by the whimsical nick. 
name “ Mopsie.” I have a sneaking feeling that Mr. Horne’S original 
title for his piece might, all too easily, have been A Job for Mopsie. 

KENNETH TYNAN, 


CINEMA 


“ Rommel—Desert. Fox.” 


Venus.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
Pays Off.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


ROMMEL is such a legendary figure, a being who has grown in our 
imaginations to such superhuman stature, that Mr. James Mason's 
impersonation cannot fail to fall sadly short of it. Though he 
gives a sincere performance, and we see the man of honour, the 
man torn between conflicting loyalties, the man whose whole nature 
urges him to obey his Fuehrer and yet whose obligation to his 
troops makes a still stronger call, we never get a glimpse of the 
great soldier. The desert fox, the master of strategy, the adored 
leader are denied us, possibly because greatness cannot be assumed, 
even by the best actors. This is an unjust ¢riticism, for many of 
our own military leaders wear their mantles of greatness diffidently, 
and neither their eyes nor jaws speak strength. Yet because Rommel 
is a myth we expect godlike attributes and are disappointed when 
we are given a blunt and bewildered man. 

The film, adapted from Mr. Desmond Young’s book by Mr. 
Nunnally Johnson and directed by Mr. Henry Hathaway, is, like 
so many book adaptations, a series of disconnected scenes. In 
this case they are strung together by documentary films taken in 
the war, terrifying, inspiring, and the best sequences in the picture. 
As Hitler Mr. Luther Adler gives a memorable performance, his 
appearance uncannily accurate and his manner historically 
paranoic. As von Rundstedt Mr. Leo G. Carroll is superb. 
Unfortunately the lovely wry humour which emerges from his 
glum poker face is of so un-Teutonic a calibre as to be entirely 
incredible. 

There is much to be applauded in the film, and at all times we 
are made vividly aware of the debt we owe the Bohemian corporal, 
to his obsession with astrology and to his schoolboy attitude to 
warfare—no retreat ever; death or victory always. It was this 
insane disregard for the price to be paid for heroics which finally 
turned Rommel’s loyal mind to thoughts of treason, and which 
finally cost him his life. Thi§ is a good, interesting film, starting 
magnificently with a promise it does not keep, but never definitely 
going back on it. Only in our imaginations, perhaps, can fitting 
tribute be paid to the great fabulous Rommel, our “ nearest and 
dearest enemy.” 

Venus, with whom Mr. David Niven and Miss Glynis Johns 
have an appointment, is a pedigree cow of royal breeding who has, 
through some unpardonable oversight, been left, ruminating on 
her impending motherhood, in the meadows of a German-occupied 
Channel Island. So important is Venus to the future of our bovine 
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stock that the Armed Forces of the Crown are called upon to 
rescue her. Mr. Nicholas Phipps, whose polished pen is always a 
Relief, has written, for the most part, an admirable script, treating 
his subject seriously—patriotism and romance are as much in 
evidence as cows—and only allowing his fringes, as it were, to 
effervesce. That England should, in time of war, despatch a sub- 
marine and an M.T.B. to rescue a cow is, of course, highly probable 
—J did not doubt it for a moment—and both the direction by Mr. 
Ralph Thomas and the acting, in allowing for no buffoonery or 
exaggeration, underline the plausibility of it all. My only serious 
criticism is that the Germans speak pidgin English to one another, 
a piece of nonsense which never fails to rouse me into a frenzy of 
annoyance. 

The Lady Pays Off is a comedy starring Miss Linda Darnell as a 
schoolmistress on vacation who gambles more than she can afford 
in Mr. Stephen McNally’s gambling joint and has to pay off her 
LO.U. by becoming Mr. McNally’s daughter’s governess for seven 
weeks. Though running strictly according to schedule—quarrels, 
kisses and the usual slab of sentimentality over the child—the film 
is nevertheless enlivened by flashes of amusing dialogue, notably 
from Miss Virginia Field who, as one of those wisecracking females 
one never, alas, meets in real life, compensates for Miss Darnell’s 
proclivity for getting tight in far far too tight clothes. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


« Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas.” (Cambridge Theatre.) 


Tue Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet is making a welcome return to 
London at the Cambridge Theatre. During the three weeks of its 
season it will present five new works, but at the premiére on 
Monday night our enjoyment did not come from the programme, 
which comprised only familiar ballets, but mainly from the per- 
formance of one of the dancers, and this in the last item of the 
evening. As a curtain-raiser we were presented with about the 
most unlyrical and unmusical performance of Les Sylphides I have 
ever seen from a first-class company. It must be admitted that 
the danseuses were hampered by lack of space and by the music, 
but all the same they were without that poetic flow of movement 
which is the essence of this beautiful choreography. George 
Zoritch’s performance was the one redeeming feature ; his splendid 
physique, ease of execution and personal style suggest a dancer 
of no mean potential. Night Shadow, effectively re-dressed, is a 
ballet which has disappointed me so often that I have come to 
the conclusion that it is simply pretentious. It aims at a certain 
profundity and achieves no more than a scratch on the surface. 
The Raymonda Pas de Deux, an exceedingly difficult arrangement 
for the ballerina, was danced by Rosella Hightower and George 
Skibine. It is always a pleasure to see the latter. He has a youthful 
gaiety and joy in his art which make him quite irresistible, even 
though at times he is untidy and careless in his execution. Rosella 
Hightower still retains most of the, prodigious technical ability 
which was one of the highlights of the last de Cuevas season, but 
she has lost her fluidity and line because her movements end at the 
waist instead of being carried right through into her head and 
arms. It is worrying to see so sensitive and sympathetic an artist in 
danger of becoming another virtuoso. I remember The Enchanted 
Mill as being a clumsy and boring affair, but on Monday night it was 
completely transformed for me by the roguish interpretation of 
Harriet Toby as the Young Girl and by the unexpected brilliance 
of the newcomer, Serge Golovine. This boy, in his middle 
‘twenties, with a face not unlike Jean Babilée’s, is most exciting. 
To judge from one appearance, he would seem to have everything 
necessary for the making of a great male dancer. His was the 
deserved triumph of the evening, and it is with the keenest antici- 
pation that we look forward to his subsequent roles. 


LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


BIRMINGHAM, offering Britain its Festival celebration somewhat 
belatediy, had the excellent idea of a week entirely of British music ; 
twelve programmes in all, with works by more than thirty com- 
posers. Unfortunately, the excellence of the idea did not extend 
to the designing of the programmes. Of the great figures, Purcel 
was under-represented in comparison with Elgar, and too few of 
our leading middle-aged composers were admitted. Berkeley, Bush, 
Lambert, Rawsthorne and Rubbra, as well as Ireland, Moeran and 
even Delius, were all overlooked. Yet three entire evenings were 
given up to composers not in the first rank. The general tone of the 
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Festival indeed betrayed too much of that sturdy conservatism which, 
often running to obstinate mediocrity, has been the bane of British 
music for over a century. 

Interest was chiefly focused on Bantock’s Omar Khayyam, part 1, 
written nearly fifty years ago and completely neglected for the last 


twenty. Bantock, once regarded as a composer of stature com- 
parable to Elgar’s, is now only a name, and a rarely mentioned one 
at that, to most listeners. He was associated for many years with 
Birmingham, where he worked, and even today Birmingham 
musicians maintain that it is only the extravagance of his demands 
that denies his works a place in the repertory. Omar Khayyam is 
a typical example, playing for three evenings, and calling for a vast 
chorus and orchestra with soloists. By loyally reviving it, however, 
Birmingham has simply proved that its size is not the reason for its 
neglect. Performances of The Ring are given, and, if Omar 
Khayyam were of sufficient quality, the necessary forces would be 
found as often as required to satisfy general demand. Apart from 
its size, however, it resembles The Ring only in its harmony, and 
there very palely. It is quite lacking in musical drama, and its 
melodic invention is limited to insignificant scraps of figuration, such 
as idle fingers at the keyboard will produce, bandied about in end- 
less, trivial two-part imitation. The inflation of such material to 
monstrous proportions is bad taste, but it is the poverty of the 
material, not the bad taste, that is the real reason for Bantock’s fate. 
Most of the new works produced at the Festival were by younger 
composers associated with Birmingham. Peter Wishart, whose String 
Quartet No. 2 and Organ Sonata were played, is said to be a great 
admirer of Stravinsky, although this was reflected obviously only in 
certain homophonic passages of the’ Quartet, with conventionalised 
accompaniment in the eighteenth-century manner. These alternated 
in academically approved fashion, but not very convincingly, with 
sections of rather barren imitation. His harmony, stimulatingly 
gritty, is inconclusive, and his forms are somewhat episodic, lacking 
apparent coherence, but the ear vaguely senses some logical formal 
scheme behind the curious sequence of cadences in the first move- 
ment of the Sonata, and there is promise in his general style. Wilfrid 
Mellers, at present more widely known as a writer on music, offered 
a Festival Galliard from his recently completed historical opera, 
The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe, which, like Bush's 
Wat Tyler, sounds from a piano performance full of dramatic power, 
although in the present state of opera in this country it has similarly 
little hope of early stage production. Finally, there was Anthony 
Lewis's A Tribute of Praise for unaccompanied chorus, in a pleas- 
ingly dry yet florid contrapuntal style recalling the sixteenth century. 
This had the misfortune to fall after Elgar’s The Music Makers, 
and thus did not make its full effect. CoLIN MASON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 84 


Report by Guy Kendall 


A prize of £5 was offered for a fragment of dialogue from a 
modern Baedeker's Manual of Conversation, dealing with a travelling 
contretemps. 

I had in mind no more than a motor-coach crossing the Alps ; 
but the imagination and ingenuity of the competitors have ranged 
much further afield ; for the vehicles concerned varied from every 
species of car, via airlines and British Railways to a racing- 
motorist, space-travel, a canoe on the Amazon and a camel in the 
desert, and, strangest of all, the man in charge of a boat following 
a Channel swimmer (unfortunately he mistakes a porpoise for the 
man under his care). 

Some were exceedingly up to date: e.g., the dialogue: “ Why 
does the train not stop at the frontier ? ” “ Because the engine-driver 
and some of the passengers do not wish to, Sir.” Petrol-coupons 
were not forgotten, and, above all, the British Health Service was 
much to the fore, It mostly concerned dentures. In fact H. A. C. 
Evans's dialogue was wholly devoted to this theme: 

“*My aunt has lost her dentures and they are lying on the 
road about three hundred yards back.’ ‘ But that is incredible, 
madam.” ‘* My aunt is incredible... .’ ‘ But we are already 
Jate according to the schedule, madam; could not your aunt 
procure gratuitously another set of dentures from your National 
Health Service ?’” 

W. I. D. Scott’s passenger was in a bad way: “I feel unwell all 
over. I desire that you prescribe a febrifuge, a tonic, a sleeping- 
draught, an aperient; also some lint, bandages and cotton wool, 
dentures, spectacles, a wig. Will all these be free ? ” 

The plight of the recent travellers to the Berlin rally is recalled 
in the following: “ We are carrying copies of Truth and our Free- 
dom Party membership and Peace Fighter cards. We shall infallibly 
be arrested and shot as dangerous enemies * (H. Morcom Taylor). 
But would the staid Baedeker contemplate such adventurous 
possibilities ? Again, the request “I am a Protestant—I want to go 
to a Protestant hospital ” suggests a guide of 1851 rather than of 
today. 

L. E. Tanner dodged the problem very neatly. He wrote “ Do 
you suppose that the locomotive has left the rails ? " adding only 
a note “I am assured that this really appeared in a Spanish 
Conversation Manual. Obviously no further conversation is 
possible.” 

I recommend the equal division of the prize between R. J. P. 
Hewison, Frances Collingwood and R. Kennard Davis. Com- 
mended are Harold S. Tribe, M. K. Winslow and M. A. Webster. 
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PRIZES 


(R. J. P. Hewson) 


“ The -ship, kite, crate is hurtling through the stratosphere, space, 
ether.” 

“She, it is out of gas, control, order.” 

“Summon the Captain to explain the situation, himself.” 

“ He is on the port fin, repairing the flaming rockets.” 

“ Bravo! He has courage, a nerve, a cheek.” 

“ Milords, ladies, gentlemen, all is under control.” 

“Your hands are dirty. You are oiled. Do not contaminate my 
nylon gown.” 

“There is no danger: a slight deviation merely. Be calm, | beg.” 

“The earth, moon, Mars recedes, approaches rapidly. We are lost” 

“Is there a psychiatrist in the ship? A lady, woman, passenger has 
hysterics, a fit, the airsickness.” 

“ There is no cognac, but here are sweetmeats, gum, coca-cola.” 

“We are about to prang: adjust your safety-belts, space-helmets.” 

“T have no parachute. Pray, madam, accept of mine.” 

“The air is refreshing: after the confinement of the cabin I shall 
enjoy a bath.” 

(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 


“Pilot, stop: we wish to turn back: there is no champagne as 
advertised: my cousin-by-marriage has left her passport at the airport: 
the safety-belt will not meet round my mother-in-law, who is fat: | 
desire the smelling-salts which are in the suitcase which has been placed 
in the hold!” 

“ This airline is nationalised: you have nothing to fear.” 

“ But the flight is very bumpy, and the clouds are too thick for vision.” 

“Tf you will fill in the forms you have been handed the time will pass 
gladly.” 

“ But I do not know how long I stay, or who is escorting me to my 
hotel: I forget my passport number: I will not tell the year in which I 
was born!” 

“We have hit a seagull: we must descend at once: fasten your life- 
belts: prepare for immersion!” 


(R. Kennarp Davis) 


my camel is sick. She makes strange noises. She 


“ Dragoman, 
I think she will die. Where is the nearest 


stumbles, she kneels down. 
casis, please?” 

“ Be not afraid. 
the way.” 

“ There is sand. 
beer, wine, whisky, soda-water, limonade? 
headache, sunstroke, migraine. I feel sick. 
Are those palm-trees ? ” 

“ No, by Allah, it is a mirage. There are many mirages in the Sahara. 
Also, there are no palm-trees.” 

“ Dragoman, is that a rock?” 

“No, it is a heap of bones.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 87 
Set by Derek Hudson 


The following poem on the réle of the harpist in an orchestra 
has been attributed to Laurence McKinney: “ She is the largest 
tuner-upper and has to have an early supper, and seated in a lone- 
some chair proceeds to wind up the affair. Then she will sit and sit 
and wait dispassionate and desolate. .. . . And after some chromatic 
bits—she simply sits and sits and sits.” A prize of £5, which may be 
divided, is offered for a poem of the same length, written as prose, 
on one of the following: A waiter, a liftman, a chiropodist, @ 
lighthouse-keeper, a B.B.C. news-reader, a professional boxer. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than October 24th. Results will be published im 
the Spectator of November 2nd. 


By the mercy of Allah, perhaps we have not lost 


It is in my eyes. my ears, my nose. Have you some 
I wish to drink, I have 
Is that a sea, lake, pool? 


Berceuse 


Love, when your Love, your Lord, puts out the light, 
Turn in your bed and sleep. 

Take as your children in assuaging arms 

The anguish and the harms 

He gave into your keep 

For cherishing through the long dismal night. 

So sleeping in obedience for His sake, 

Crying, you cease to cry; 

And when His will at last recalls your day, 

As blessings the cares stay. 

Not half-light from the sky 

Lights you but His Son’s visage as you wake. 
KATHARINE GARVIN. 
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LETTERS TO 


Is Winston an Asset ? 


Six.—In regard to Mr. Wilson Harris’s article under the above title, I 
can only say that like many thousands’ of others i should not vote at 
the coming election if Mr. Winston Churchill were not the leader of the 
Conservative Party. Moreover, I am firmly of opinion that the only 
mia in any party who can perhaps pull us out of the appalling mess we 
have got into is Winston Churchill. That is not only my opinion, but 
' of the whole of Europe and the United States. If Mr. 
es Prime Minister all Western civilisation will throw 
yo its cap, heave a sigh of relief and begin to feel more secure than it 
has done since the victory of 1945, which he brought about. 

There is at present only one political leader in Europe and America 
who has the elements of greatness in him. The rest are mere politicians. 
He is a statesman. We are, undeservedly I admit, most fortunate to 
possess him.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp HUurTton. 

(14 Clifton Hill, N.W.3. 





the opinion 


Churchill bec 


. 7. 
Disappearing Clergy 
Sia.—If Mr. Southwold is correct about the mentality of “ ordinary 
people", as he probably is, then this shows just what has been achieved 
by modern education, and, in particular, modern religious teaching in 
schools. It shows also that “ordinary people” simply do not know 
what Christianity is, and it supports what Professor Jessop has written 
in his book Evangelism and Education. 

Ordinary men are apparently agreed “ that Christ’s teaching was good 
and important to our times, and that the Church was despicable for 
taking money for preaching it.” Actually the Church from the very 
reginning has always taught that Christ's teaching without Christ himself 
s quite useless. It is the duty of the Church to preach the Gospel which 
s the story of the mighty acts of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. The 
Gospel is, therefore, the story of Redemption. Mere approval of Christ's 
thout belief in Christ Himself, is certainly not Christianity 
is quite impossible for the Church to carry on at all 
the upkeep of buildings alone is most expensive, as 
to know. Does Mr. Southwold, however, equate the 
clergy with the Church ? If so, it is another ridiculous misconception. 
He quotes in the next sentence of his letter: “ Every argument I heard 


teaching. w 
Unfortunately 
without money ; 


srvbody ought 


came round to the scornful remark, ‘ Well, they're paid for it.” If 
clergy are to receive no pay for their work, then either they must be 
people of private means, or a new race of clergy must be raised 


who can do without houses, clothes, food and, indeed, all the necessities 
vf life! With regard to the poverty of Our Lord, we should remembe 
that he was presumably paid for his work as a carpenter, and that when 
is ministry he still needed the necessities of life. To give 
one example, St. John tv, 8, speaks of His disciples having gone into 
the city to fuv meat, 

Mr. Southwold quotes St. Luke xm as apparently applying to the 

rey Needless to say these sayings of Christ were addressed to all 


His disciples, as verse 22 states. The Greek is better translated according 
» the Revised Version: “ Be not anxious for your life, what ye sha 
at, and no Take no thought... .” According to the New Testament 


every Christian is intended to be as far as he can an evangelist, and not 
t clergy only “Ordinary people” apparently regard Our Lord’s 
Sayings in the Gospel about self-sacrifice, &c., as applying solely to 
the clergy Actually the same Christian standard is intended for all 
Whether clergy or laity. 

Experience has shown that whole-time clergy are needed in the same 
Way that whole-time doctors are needed. Mr. Stockwood has con- 

’ shown that clergy need the necessities of life as much as the 
e to carry on their work. Our Lord Himself said ~ the 
uurer is worthy of his hire” and the context shows that this saying 
tnittely refers to preachers of the Gospel. If people ought to rega 
t iching as good and important, why not pay attention to His 

1g on the payment of those who devote their lives to the ministry 
Yours faithfully, Country Recror 


sik.—The letters in the Spectater of the last few weeks on the subject 

disappearing clergy” have made interesting reading. Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. K. C. Stuart, in your issue of September 14th, says some 
very true things about the priesthood being a vocation and not a 
Protession, and the importance of “trusting in God.” Do you, or he, 
know the story of the Piccola Casa della Divina Providenza io 
a good priest named Cottolenzo in about 19287 it 
how houses some 10,000 people, including the ill, the maimed, the 
NMC ess vd the 


‘ f they a 


nuas, priests or lay brothers who care foc thei 
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and it has no invested capital, no regular income, but goes on 





“s 


trusting 
in God” and living on the charity that has never failed. Ia tho 
various pavilions are orphans or disabled children, old people with 
no one to care for them, difficult and sometimes dangerous cases on 


the border-line of insanity, un-married mothers—all who are in trouble 
and have nowhere to turn. i read somewhere of the Procurator saying 
that by now they would have owned half of Turin but for the fact that 
every house or bit of property left to them is promptly sold to meet 
the daily expenses. 

A friend in Florence told me of a priest who has started something 
of the same kind, as yet on a small scale, and who was in desperate need 
of half a million lire. Before my friend's eyes the post brought a 
letter with a bank-order for 500,000 lire. 

‘Trust in the Lord and He will provide” is the essence of your 
correspondent’s letter, and it seems to be proved oftener than our 
positive and materialistic generation would believe-—Yours truly, 


Arezzo, A ROMAN SUBSCRIBER. 


Sir,—Mr. Southwold’s letter leaves one gasping. Does he seriously 

mean, as his letter clearly implies, that the clergy are not to be paid 

at all? And should “ take no thought for the morrow "—even of their 

children? Are they, then, to join the most unworshipful company 

of tramps ?—Yours faithfully, N. HooGson 
Charlscot, Tatsfield. 


Third Programme Listeners 


Sir,—I should like to take exception to Mr. Bruce Belfrage’s article 
in the Spectator of October Sth. I feel that economic considerati 
should not be paramount in assessing the future of the Third Pro- 
gramme, nor yet how many persons listen. Even 36,000 or less—how 
much less ?—is quite a number of people. They are as entitled to their 
entertainment as ten million to a variety show. 

I do not feel that the “not particularly erudite” should be asked 
to listen to the Third Programme any more than Third Programme 
followers should be asked to listen to a non-stop medley of dance 
tunes. Which is of better value; to provide a programme for the one 
per cent. of listeners who seriously attend to the programme or to 
provide a programme for, say, 65 pec cent.—“the large majority” of 
whom “use their sets simply to provide background noises”? Tho 
choice, I feel, is not as easy as Mr. Belfrage would have us believe.— 
J. W. Pearson 





I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Osler House Club, 43 Woodstock Road, Oxford 


Monsieur Barrault 


Sirn,—It must be a disquieting experience to any but the most self-assured 
playgoer to find his impressions of a performance diametrically tho 
opposite of those of an eminent dramatic critic, and in such an event his 
most prudent course would appear to be to preserve silence. None: the 


less the immense pleasure which I, for one, have derived from the per- 
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476 THE SPECTATOR, 
formances which I have been privileged to witness of M. Jean-Louis 
Barrault impels me to expose myself to Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s censure. 

May I—to begin with—affirm that, not five minutes but many days 
after, I can recall with delight every inflexion of M. Barrault’s—to me— 
most moving voice? May I also record that to me M. Barrault’s 
“exhibition” (1 employ Mr. Tynan’s epithet) as Mesa was not the 
“single weakness” of the evening in which Partage de Midi was per- 
formed, but its redeeming and abiding strength ? 

Personally, I must confess to finding the play lacking in interest, and 
the character of Ysé—even when played by Mme. Feuillére, with her 
endlessly repetitive reminders that she is a woman—extremely tedious. 
But of a greatly distinguished cast, the sensitivity, the flexibility, the 
passionate tension of M. Barrault seemed to me to soar above the 
limitations of the text, and make his artistry supreme.—Yours faithfully, 

164 Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. HENRY MAXWELL. 


Standards of Persecution 


Sirn,—The final paragraph of Miss Macaulay's review of John Gerard: 
The Autobiography of an Elizabethan seems to suggest that your 
reviewer does not know of the persecution of the Catholic Church that is 
going on today in Eastern Europe and China. 

It is indeed mentioned but seldom in the secular Press. But if Miss 
Macaulay had time to look through the Tablet or one of the other 
Catholic papers for the last few years—or even the last few months— 
she would find plenty of indications that both the brutality of 
Elizabethan times and the heroism of the English martyrs have their 
counterpart in our own day. . 

It would be unprofitable to discuss the relative merits of the older 
and newer methods of torture and extermination ; but I should hesitate 
to assume that a technique which reduces human beings to something 
like automata, apparently incapable of speaking except as they are 
ordered to speak, was more humane than the rack ; and perhaps some 
of the people in forced labour camps, especially those working under- 
ground, would prefer the crude but quicker death of their forerunners.— 
Yours faithfully, EMeeEN Masor. 

136 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W 6. 


Foster-Homes 


Sirn.—As a trained social-worker and mother of children I read with 


Dame Myra 
never- 


great interest the article, The Defence of the Child, by 
Curtis. It is true that children are happy in most foster-homes ; 
theless the cases which come to light in the newspapers of ghastly ill- 
these children in foster-homes horrify me and many other 
mothers. Considering the cost to the country of staffing expenses, &c., 
there should be no such cases of neglect—with some of which appar- 
ently the authorities had been out of touch for some weeks. 

It may be that the Children’s Officer (mentioned in the article) has 
to send deputies for this routine inspection, and the enthusiastic young 
student is sent (also mentioned in the May | make a suggestion? 
1 remember my own student days, visiting in the poorer districts of 
London and feeling also enthusiastic and well-meaning, when I collected 
information of the most personal nature from these East-end mothers, 
comparing housing, cleanliness, &c. What impertinence it must have 
seemed to these women! Now, I think that these foster-mothers should 
be visited by trained older women, married women with children of their 
own if possible, who can understand the housekeeping problems of 
today and can talk with equal understanding to foster-father or -mother 
and can surely more sanely judge if a house is clean and a child happy, 
instead of being “ taken-in™ by superficial details. I maintain that this 
is a job which cannot be properly done by young women, however well 
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trained and interested in the work. There are plenty of middle-aged 
Women with growing-up children who were trained in social work 
ex-almoners, factory welfare-officers, &c., who would dearly love tg we 
their experience to guard these children. 

What about a panel of part-time children’s foster-home visitors under 
the Children’s Officer attached to each county ? I feel certain this would 
lessen the chances of ill-treatment and neglect in the foster-homes. I 
have applied, when vacancies have occurred, but apparently the young 
full-time worker is preferred. Surely here is work which really suits the 
older trained women. Here is a source of keen, capable, experienced 
women, waiting to be used and anxious to guard the children, and help 
the foster-parents.—Yours faithfully, Mary S. MacKait, 

57 Minster Road, Godalming, Surrey. 


The New Stamps 


Sin,—As an amateur philatelist, may I reply to the points raised by 
Mr. Arnold Palmer in his letter? The Universal Postal Union ordained 
that certain colours be used for the stamps for the three basic forms 
of mail, viz., green for printed matter, red for inland: letters and post 
cards for abroad, and blue for overseas letters. Many countries jg 
particular: France, have had many increases in their postal tariffs, ‘and 
in such cases corresponding changes in the colours of stamps have beep 
brought about. In order to avoid confusion and cheating, the shades 
of the stamps may be modified, viz., a red stamp may change from one 
shade of red to another when the postage on an inland letter is increased, 
In addition there are normally several intermediate values to which 
colours must be assigned. Further, a stamp for one particular denomina- 
tion of mail will be rendered obsolete when the rates are increased, but 
it may become available for another. These factors, then, would 
account for the multiplicity of colours noted by Mr. Palmer. The vast 
majority of countries religiously respect these colour regulations, and it 
is only recently that the P.M.G. has deigned to conform to them— 
Faithfully yours, C. G. PEARSON. 
40 Iuverness Terrace, W.2. 


Dancing Teachers 


Sin,—I do not understand why Janus considers that the fact of a teacher 
of dancing possessing four degrees in her profession is worthy of com: 
ment. The lady he mentions will doubtless continue to work for yet 
further distinctions, as teachers of the English style are doing. over most 
of the Western hemisphere. Janus does not really need to travel to 
Yeovil for his lessons. There are dozens of teachers in and around 
London all possessing high qualifications with several societies, any of 
whom would, I am sure,-serve his purpose quite wel].—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM = LUFF, 
M.LS.T.D. (B.B.), M.N.A.T.D. (Comm. B.B.), M.1.D.M.A. (B.B.), 

47 Wrentham Avenue, Willesden, N.W.10. 





“Che Spectator”’ October 11th, 1851 


The doors are finally shut upon the crowds, still eagerly 
desiring to gain admittance [to the Great Industrial Exhibition]. 
The success of this bold experiment has indeed exceeded the 
Sanguine expectation. It were all too late to expatiate 
now on the exquisite and peculiar fitness of the building. or the 
gorgeous magnificence of some of its contents, the solid utility 
of others, the wondrous character of the whole spectacle. 
Millions have enjoyed a cheap pleasure of a stirring and un- 
precedented kind. All the arrangements have been conducted 
in a liberal spirit, and the managers have in hand a surplus of 
receipts amounting to several hundred thousand pounds 
Not the least wonderful piece of good fortune that has attended 
the Exhibition is the almest total absence of fatal casualties. 
Within the building there have been no more than might have 
happened in any private house in town. . . One narrow escape, 
jt is true, we seem to have had, this last week, from an accident 
that would “have dimmed all this gayety. The inauguration 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was saddened by the 
sacrifice of Huskisson’s life ; the closing of the Great Exhibition 
had almost been overcast by that of the Duke of Wellington. 
It would have been an unbecoming termination to his glorious 
career, after escaping without wound from so many battles, to 
have been squeezed to death by the unreflecting love or 
curiosity of his admirers in the hour of amusement. 

{The Duke of Wellington had been mobbed by the crowds in 
the Crystal Palace when he attended the closing ceremony at 
the Great Exhibition.|! 
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BARIUM 


ATIENTS may associate barium 
with the unpalatable meals which 
they are given before an X-ray examina- 
tion, but it is barium sulphate which is 
used for this purpose, and not the soft 
silvery-white barium metal. Barium is 
found in nature in the form of barytes 
(barium sulphate) and witherite (barium 
carbonate); it is never found free since 
the metal readily reacts with air and 
moisture. It was first recognised as an 
element by Scheele, a Swedish chemist, 
in 1774. Its name is derived from 
a Greek word meaning heavy, be- 
cause all barium compounds are 
much heavier than an equal vol- 


ume of water. Barytes deposits, 


often found in lead and zinc veins, are 
mined inthe North of England, Germany, 
Canada and United States. Witherite is 
far less common. The most famous with- 
erite mine in the world is at Hexham in 
Northumberland, and workable quanti- 
ties are also found in Durham. Com- 
pounds of barium are important in the 
manufacture of paper, glass, oilcloth, 
linoleum and in oil well drilling. Barium 
metal itself is used to remove the last 
traces of gas from radio valves and 
television tubes. 
I.C.I. uses barium sulphate in 
the manufacture of paint, and 
barium nitrate in certain kinds 
of industrial explosives. 
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Foresight on blue glass 


LONG BEFORE THE PAPER was made on which today’s 
news appears Albert Robbins* had all the information he needed. 
In charge of the giant grindstones which reduce logs to pulp at 
the only groundwood mill in the United Kingdom—one of the 
group of Bowaters’ mills in Kent—part of Robbins’ job is to ensure 
that the wood is ground to give exactly the right fibre for the 
manufacture of good paper. Every few minutes he scoops samples 
from the watery pulp flowing from the grinding machines and 
examines them on a blue glass under a strong light. Largely upon 
Robbins’ skill and practised eye depends the satisfactory operation 


of the newsprint machines. 





THOMBON, R.A, 


s of the gulls 


The hum of the grinders drowns the cri 


wheeling over the mud flats of the Thames Estuary, and the siren 
blasts of distant ships. Thoughts of his hobbies—the allotment, his 
football team and the bowling green—do not distract his attention. 
As he chats Robbins’ eyes and ears are alert. For each of the five 
great paper-making machines at Kemsley consumes some 10,000 
spruce trees every week—the raw material of newsprint for the 


free press of the democratic world. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I wonper of how many churches io Britain it can be said that from their 
interiors is to be heard the wild liquid jubilation of the curlew,  § 
Winnow’s on the estuary of the Fowey River is cne of them. Nor was 
this the only messenger from Cornish fields and waters. One of the 
deeply carved bench-ends that have survived the Victorian restorers dis. 
played a fine Tudor ship, a reminder that St. Winnow himself, the Welsh 
Gwynnog and the Breton Gouzenou, had been, like the Bretou, Welsh 
and Irish saints, who made Cornwall their Thebaid, a stout seafarer 
It is recorded of him that when his clergy refused to beat the bounds 
of the parish on a wet Ascension Day, he directed the cross and banners 
to make the round without their bearers. Sheaves of wheat, too, were 
propped against the pulpit and the multicoloured fruits of the earth 
decked the church, together with the outsize marrow that, though un- 
eatablz on earth, is assumed to be acceptable to heaven. With its surpris- 
ing prodigality of late mediaeval stained glass, rood-screen crowded with 
both natural and legendary motives and the foliated bosses of the wagon 
roof, St. Winnow’s retains, unlike the majority of Cornish churches, an 
atmosphere of ancient piety, a piety in the early Celtic Church insepar- 
able from the love of nature. 


Nature’s Offering 

There is, therefore, a touch of the symbolic in the pre-eminence of 
this church's natural setting. Backed by substantial farm-buildings of 
grey granite, it looks down an arc of the riverine sand-flats decorated 
with the carved figures of curlews, cormorants; redshanks, herons and 
herring and lesser black-backed gulls. On both shores the woods descead 
in a hanging arras of leaves except where broken by a sheepwalk and an 
orchard and the shelving churchyard itself. Religion, nature and 
husbandry here form a continuous “ chain of being.” With the exception 
of St. Just-in-Roseland, on a lateral creek of the Carrick Roads, and R.§ 
Hawker’s Morwenstow on the terrace of a cloven dingle facing the 
Atlantic in a mutual solitude, I know of no other churches in the Duchy 
to compare with St. Winnow’s in supremacy of siting 


Subtropical Vegetation 

The major Cornish contrast, of course, is the dourness, nakedness aad 
dullness of its uplandish granite backbone and the vegetative lushness 
and sappiness of its pockets, hollows and winding vaileys. St. Just-in- 
Roseland is an example in point. The church lies at the bottom of a hole 
facing an inlet of the spacious Roads. Trees spread an expansive shade 
out of proportion to their boles ; bulbous palms grow wild ; the fuchsias 
ind hydrangeas in the down-rushing churchyard are as rank as elder 
in an English hedgerow ; bamboos form dense thickets ; montbretia flows 


Se 


down the slope as thick as grass ; acanthus sprawls its Corinthian leaves 
over yards of hidden soil; a magnificent beech is neighboured by a 
New Zealand strawberry tree, and Britain here is in two minds whether 
her proper place is Ultima Thule or the Mediterranean. The decorous 
English churchyard might be a continent away. 


Harvest 

In Cornwall, where the corn either won't grow at all or shoots up 
straw of a length to startle English fields, the harvest has been even later 
than at home. In that country of smallish fields with their close-fitting 
dry-walled banks mantled in bush and brier, bracken and fern, turf and 
wild flower, it was a curiosity to see in places the cumbrous paraphernalia 
of Jurassic monster-machines at wofk. By the gate of one of these 
fields with its usual granite monolith to act as staple for the gate-hinge, 
stood the local postman gazing on the mailed saurians heaving, clattering 
and snorting about, “ It looks very imposing,” he said, “ but the love has 
gone out of it.” This same postman turned up one day at the farm 
where I was installed in an archaic macintosh, all shreds and patches, 
the kind of garment Autolycus might have worn when business was fat 
from brisk. Apologizing for this scarecrow affair in his gentle ingrattat 
ing fashion, he remarked, “ You see, it knows its way about me.” 


In the Garden 

The too Irish gardens and allotments with their 
cabbages-cum-potatoes reveal how beneficial has been the influx of 
English foreigners with freer ideas. One of these I met, an ex-¢ ommande 
Captain, grew and cured his own tobacco in his garden and said he 
smoked two ounces of it a day for nothing. I noticed on my return a long 
row of tobacco plants in full pink flower in the gardens of the Wingfield- 
Morris Hospital at Oxford. One of the staff said to me—* We shall be 
smoking our own cigars by Christmas.” H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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Reviews of the Week 


A Defence of Roosevelt 


Seven Major Decisions. By Sumner Welles. (Hamish Hamilton. 1s.) 


Mr. SUMNER WELLES'S latest book is intended as a defence of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt against some of the posthumous attacks to which he 
has been subjected, by the method of recounting the true circum- 
stances in which a number of important decisions in foreign policy 
were taken. Such at least is its main purpose—a secondary one ts 
to continue the author's celebrated feud with the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, whose limitations for his high office one would have 
thought his own memoirs had made pretty evident. A third is to 
indicate Mr. Sumner Welles’s own views on certain current con- 
troversies. And it is worth-calling attention to his vigorous attack 
on the folly of permitting German rearmament, and to his warning 
that even if a measure of Japanese rearmament is permissible it 
would be “not only premature, but unrealistic for the American 
people to assume that they can in the future count upon any sure 
support from the Japanese in a Western containment of Asiatic 
Communism.” Yet in other-respects Mr. Sumner Welles is no more 
realistic himself ; for instance, in his belief that the United States 
could have averted the present situation by a more forthright support 
of Chiang Kai-shek. He may be right in thinking that this is what 
Roosevelt would have done, had he lived. But that is only to say 
that Mr. Sumner Welles shares some of the typical Rooseveltian 
illusions about the non-American world, his over-valuation of China 
for instance. Despite a chapter devoted to a defence of the 
American “ Vichy” policy, not free from certain charges of bad 
faith in the case of British criticisms of it, Mr. Sdmner Welles does 
not share the rooted anti-French bias of Roosevelt that was so 
marked in his thinking on the post-war world. 

Indeed, Mr. Sumner Welles’s defence of Roosevelt, while con- 
vincing enough where critics of the late Charles Beard’s school are 
concerned, leaves a good many loopholes for critics of other ways 
of thought. His assertion that no President had known so much of 
the history of Europe or Asia since John Quincy Adams may be 
true; but with the possible exception of his namesake and of 
Woodrow Wilson, the competition for the honour does not seem 
very strong. And he admits that Roosevelt disliked supplementing 
his own knowledge by taking expert advice from within the State 
Department, and had a definite weakness for panaceas of various 
kinds. His belief that the British and French Empires should be 
liquidated as a contribution to permanent peace was hardly what 
subsequent events would lead one to give mach credence to; and 
indeed the simple-minded anti-colonialism of Americans, and the 
consequent suspicion of “ British imperialism” which is doing so 
much harm at the moment, is something that even the slightly more 
sophisticated Mr. Sumner Welles is by no means free from. Finally, 
this book bears out that in addition to suffering under the heavy 
handicap that the American Constitution inflicts upon every President 
in his handling of foreign affairs, Roosevelt made things worse by his 
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habit of parcelling out executive authority in this sphere so that 
there was no clear chain of command or responsibility. Mr, Sumner 
Welles’s account of the three-way telephone conversation between 
himself at Rio, and Roosevelt and Hull at Washington, by which 
Pan-American unity in regard to the Axis was preserved in January 
1942, has an element of drama ; it also has an element of humour 
that may well have escaped the author—humour indeed of a rather 
bitter kind. 

The book, like any book dealing with the inexhaustible subject 
of Roosevelt—a very great man though not for Mr. Sumner Welles’s 
reasons—is worth reading ; but the actual historical revelations one 
is promised turn out not to be very startling after all. The mos 
interesting of them throws a little more light on the proposed 
initiative in world diplomacy on Roosevelt's side that Neville 
Chamberlain turned down early in 1938, and that was one of the 
proximate causes of Mr. Eden’s resignation. It now turns out 
that the plan dated from the autumn of the previous year, when 
it might conceivably have been more effective, and that it was then 
frustrated by Cordell Hull, who was also responsible for having had 
Mr. Chamberlain consulted before the proposed appeal to the 
Powers for a conference was made. It is also interesting to know 
that in July, 1937, Roosevelt for a time contemplated the possibility 
of a trade embargo on Japan, to be enforced by a long-range 
blockade by the British and American navies, though it hardly 
seems likely that this could ever have been brought off. If these 
seem echoes of far-off things, the reader can always turn to Mr, 
Sumner Welles’s reflections on why the post-war world was not 
more effectively planned during the war, and how the Western 
Powers lost their initiative, for on these subjects, the last word has 
certainly not been said. Max BELOFFP. 


LI. G.: Objectivity and Reticence 


Lloyd George. | By Thomas Jones, C.H., LL.D. 


Press. 218.) 


(Oxford University 


ON his title page Dr. Thomas Jones, with his usual wit and discern- 
ment, prints the text from the Book of Job which Lloyd George 
had placed above his bed in Downing Street: “There is a path 
which no fowl knoweth and which the eye of the vulture hath not 
seen.” Thereafter he devotes over three hundred pages to an 
impressive attempt to disprove that assertion as applied to the actions 
and opinions of Lloyd George. Dr. Jones has refrained from 
delivering a judgement on Lloyd George and his career ; his reticence 
is due not only to the caution inborn in a Cardigan Methodist and 
augmented by many years of observing the best traditions of the 
Civil Service, but also to circumstances which make it difficult for 
anyone, especially a Welshman, to write with complete frankness 
at the present time ; I prophesy that the best seller about thirty or 
forty years hence will be a biography of Lloyd George. Only 
occasionally does Dr. Jones venture on a categorical statement of 
opinion, as when he says, with justice, that “ LI. G.’s loyalty was 
always given to human causes rather than abstract principles, and 
in spite of the years he spent in close and continuous touch with 
the governing classes he never identified himself with them *—not 
even, one might add, when he seemed to his admirers to falsify his 
past by accepting the earldom in his old age. 

Dr. Jones’s work, which he does not call a biography, is in no 
sense an apologia. He has faithfully recorded all the relevant facts 
of LI. G.’s political career, but he has hardly touched on his 
private life,) nor does he attempt to give a reasoned interpretation 
of his character, except in acute obiter dicta such as: “ He not only 
had no genius for friendship, but he could even say that he had 
no time for friendships which were not political”; and in a few 
cleverly barbed comments, such as: “ In the years of his prosperity 
he was not given to the financing of men or movements at his own 
expense [my italics], not even in the Principality.” Here and there 
he has guardedly stated his own opinion on the unwisdom of some 
of LI. G.’s more precipitate actions, but of moral criticism, whether 
to commend or condemn, there is none ; there is hardly one ethical 
generalisation throughout the book, which must make it unique 
among British biographies and an absolute portent among books 
written by Welshmen about their fellow-countrymen. While this 
Olympian detachment has resulted in an admirable objectivity, it 
has inhibited the author from exercising those particular talents for 
which he is famous among his acquaintances. In short, this work 
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can best be described as an excellent text-book, and as such is 
indispensable for the student of modern politics—but the student 
of society must turn elsewhere. It is, of course, a commonplace 
of criticism that no writer must be blamed for not doing what he 
did not intend to do, and no reasonable person can withhold praise 
for the manner in which Dr. Jones has carried out his own purpose. 
For reliability and accuracy, no other biography of Lloyd George 
can compare with this work. 

Yet, within the limits which he set for himself, I-cannot help 
thinking that the author has been unduly circumspect. After all, 
the Marconi affair was an important episode in LI. G.’s life, but 
the fact, for instance, that Handel Booth and Cecil Chesterton are 
not even mentioned is indicative of the manner in which this 
incident has been skimmed over. The same can be said of the 
Black-and-Tan period of Irish history, of the circumstances in which 
the Lloyd George Fund was created and operated, and of the 
Coupon Election. 

When Lloyd George took his seat in Parliament in 1890, a supreme 
artist had entered politics, and henceforward political action became 
for him the natural expression of his personality as inevitably as 
music expresses the musician and verse the poet. The artist’s par- 
ticular spring of action is inspiration, not conviction, and when 
LI, G.’s inspiration was active, the brilliance of his success justified 
whatever technique he employed; it was when inspiration failed 
that his technique was found to be faulty. His convictions were 
rooted in emotion, but only the peculiar habits of thought of the 
British governing classes made his critics think any the worse of 
them for that. However much he might vacillate on some matters, 
he stood as firm as a rock on two of his earliest principles—that 
the poorer classes must have a new deal and that the British way 
of life was worth fighting for. No one can form a judgement on 
his career unless he bears that in mind. W. J. GRUFFYDD. 


Echoes of a Vanished Age 
My Picture Gallery. By Lady Milner. 


THESE memoirs end with the death of Queen Victoria and the words 
“| had had my fun.” No reader will believe that Lady Milner 
has failed to extract a good deal of fun from the unrecorded fifty 
years that followed. The child who carried off her first grown-up 
dinner party (with the Matthew Arnolds) at the age of fourteen, the 
art student who abandoned the London ballrooms for Paris, hard 
work and solitude, enlivened only by her conversations with 
Clemenceau, the young wife who, in the middle of the Boer War, 
thought nothing of stopping the Governor-General’s train “so as 
to see him and get the latest news,” is not likely to have sunk 
into gloom or inertia as life proceeded. As autobiography this book 
stops much too soon: we are left wanting to know what happened 
next. 

The line is drawn in the right place nevertheless ; at a public, not 
a private, landmark. For many of Lady Milner’s friends the land- 
mark came later, in 1914 perhaps. The enchanting world in which 
statesmen strolled over the lawns of Mells or Panshanger or 
Whittingehame, while clever and beautiful ladies, embroidering in 
the shade, managed the conversation with spirit and skill, did not 
end with the death of the Queen. Lady Edward Cecil (as Lady 
Milner then was) moved in this world and many of her portraits 
are drawn from it; Lady Horner has a chapter to herself, Lady 
Desborough several paragraphs. But it was not her only world. 
Lady Horner “did not really care for politics,’ and Lady 
Desborough’s gifts “ were not in statesmanship, only in the perfect 
management of statesmen.” Lady Edward, however, was passion- 
ately political. She had not been brought up under Clemenceau’s 
wing for nothing. His policies might differ from hers—she notes, 
almost with surprise, that he did not approve of the Boer War— 
but his attitude to politics, his clarity, resolution and unillusioned 
approach to power, was hers also. She approved of good govern- 
ment, and considered British government good; she approved of 
strength, saw what strength might be derived from Empire. 
Kitchener, Rhodes and Dr. Jameson are the true heroes of this 
book ; Groote Schuur is more vivid than Hatfield ; and the dividing 
line comes at the turn of the reign when the bright imperial dream 
begins to fade and ceases to determine action. 

How much of this will be intelligible to the young for whom the 
book is meant? The portraits of course: Burne-Jones and 
Meredith, Clemenceau, Lord Salisbury and Rhodes. But the gallery 
in which they hang? Those who were grown-up before 1914, those 
who saw, even remotely and from the schoolroom, such of the 
civilisation, presided over by the “ Souts,” as flowed over into the 
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period between the two wars, will know where they are at once, 
and, whether they liked that world or not, find every word fascinating. 
The really young, however, will have to make almost as great an 
effort as to understand what life was like in France before 1789. 
It is not so much the change of physical standards; the family 
coachman, the tenants’ parties, the surprising absence of liveried 
servants at Groote Schuur. It is much more the absolute assurance 
of an intelligent and largely hereditary ruling class which, whatever 
its failings or differences of opinion, knew its own mind and spoke 
it in a common language. “I had always been with people who 
were interested in great questions. . . . Used as I was to first-rate 
minds, accustomed as I was to greatness,”"—‘the Cecils talked 
more for amusement than for the expression of opinion or for the 
probing of thought. ... They knew what they thought about funda- 
mentals.”” Such sentences are echoes of a vanished age. 

LeETTICE FOWLER. 


Across the North Sea 
The Shetland Bus. By David Howarth. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is much to be said for the contention that sailors are the 
only true cosmopolitans. They contemplate impartially, and often 
with disdain, the varied attractions of Santos, Odessa and Port 
Arthur, Texas, placidly accepting the well-known truth that it takes 
all sorts to make a world. They learn, rather quickly, that you have 
to take your shipmates and the rest of the world’s population as you 
find them, and that a man’s nationality is usually irrelevant at sea. 

But even among cosmopolitans there exist a few particular 
alliances. One such alliance unites the seamen of Britain and 
Norway. Mr. David Howarth describes it and the way it works 
in.The Shetland Bus, in which he tells how Norwegian fishermen 
under British command casually maintained communications 
between Britain and their own country while it was occupied by 
Hitler. Mr. Howarth’s own position, as second-in-command of the 
Operating base in the Shetlands, cannot have been easy. He was 
not allowed to sail with the men under his command or to share 
the hazards of their frequent expeditions up their native fjords. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have earned and retained their confidence 
—which would have been a considerable achievement under any 
circumstances. 

He tells their story well, so well that one regrets the more that 
he has to tell it at second-hand. It is not usually possible adequately 
to describe adventures experienced by others, and Mr. Howarth’s 
captains seem to have been laconic men. He records that only one 
of them, Ole Grotle of Bremanger, “kept an informative log,” 
and even Captain Grotle confines himself to entries like this: “I 
am going ashore to meet my father who is in one of the farms here,” 
or “ We got too far south on the shoals and saw nothing 
till the sea was breaking on the rocks on all sides.” Mr. Howarth 
makes the reader anxious to hear more from Captain Grotle and 
his companions like Per Blystad, who ordered (and obtained) spare 
parts for his Norwegian engine from a factory run by the Germans, 
or Leif Larsen, “the subject of legendary stories in Norway and 
the object of devotion among the crews, affection and admiration 
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among his British colleagues, and a certain natural jealousy and 
mistrust among officers of the Norwegian Navy.” 

All the same, Mr. Howarth tells enough of their story to convey 
the true measure of the hazards they had to face and of their quiet 
resolution in facing them. He conveys, too, the harmony in which 
he and his crews and their many friends in Norway were able to 
work. The whole coast of Norway knew of the comings and goings 
of Mr. Howarth’s “ Shetland Bus,” and rejoiced in them; but only 
Once in five years of operations did anyone betray them—and he 
was a man, according to Mr. Howarth’s charitable verdict, “ who 
suffered from indecision.” (“ Baalsrud heard that after the fight the 
merchant was very repentant for what he had done, and that his life 
was made a burden by threats of revenge from other Norwegians.”) 

It was an unhappy incident which marred an otherwise unblem- 
ished record of sturdy and fearless resistance, and of co-operation 
so close that unknown men in Trondheim would write “to the 
Captain in Shetland ” asking for a boat to call on “ September 23rd, 
October 4th, 15th and 26th, November 6th, 17th and 28th, Decem- 
ber 9th” to pick up “a number of people who must go 
over.” So the boats sailed and brought the people over, and neither 
the people nor the crews paused to wonder at their own audacity 
or to question the competence and resolution of “the Captain in 
Shetland.” MarRK ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


The Quest of the Absolute 


Lost Illusions, By Honoré de Balzac in a new translation by Kathleen 
Raine. (John Lehmann. 25s.) 


Tue hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Balzac’s birth and the 
centenary of his death, falling within a year of one another, find 
his reputation in a curious state of instability. On the one side 
he is censured for his melodrama, his faults of characterisation and 
his often shoddy writing ; on the other admired for the enormous 
sweep of his work. He is the only French novelist who has created 
a whole world, yet he is almost the only one of whom the reader 
can seldom say: “ Yes, that touch is absolutely right.” He is great 
or nothing. It is no good accepting him in his small-scale Curé de 
Tours and turning down Lost Illusions. For this large and ill- 
balanced trilogy is the true Balzac. 

The cause of the ill-balance is not hard to find. Balzac knew 
what the world was like on the surface. He was himself, through- 
out his life, engulfed in the intriguing, money-making pande- 
monium that he calls to life as no novelist has done, before or 
since. But he was always aware that there were other values, 
judged by which worldly success was both transitory and vain. 
Yet like Lucien de Rubempré, the more living of the two heroes of 
this novel, he never really lost his illusions. If the aristocratic 
world failed to provide the elixir that would make existence satisfy- 
ing, if theatrical and journalistic success proved hollow, there were 
still the true creative artists starving in their garrets who might have 
the key to the better life, or the secret might be known by some 
such mysterious creature as the Spanish abbé who rescues Lucien 
in his despair at the end of this novel (he proves in the sequel 
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Sir Francis Drake 
J. A. Williamson 


** Professor Williamson is the real authority on Elizabethan 
seamanship and has a great gift in choosing what is important 
to tell and in telling it clearly in very few words.” — G.M. 
TREVELYAN. This first volume in the Brier Lives series tells what 
sort of man Drake was; of his seamen; his ships and the 
adventures to which he led them. The objectives of the Armada 
and the methods adopted by the defenders of England at that 
time are vividly outlined. 

The aim of this series is to tell in books of about 35,000 words the story 
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that it can be enjoyed by the young reader—as it 
doubtless will be by their elders. The names of the 
authors indicate the standard of historical knowledge 
and literary distinction which the series hopes to 
maintain 
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to be an escaped convict) to launch him afresh into new fields 
of activity. Balzac believed in magic. Indeed, the 

of his vast series might well be named after one of its 
sections: “The Quest of the Absolute”—of the miraculoug 
draught. In the first part, Two Poets, the absolute is genius, David 
Séchard is neglecting his business to make revolutionary experi. 
ments in the manufacture of paper ; his friend Lucien, the chemist'y 
son, is a poor provincial poet who hopes to climb to fame 
means of loans from David and an aristocratic love-affair, The 
relations of these two and David's love for Lucien’s sister Pve arg 
a little over-simplified ; the figures in the foreground are too closg 
to the camera. But the background of Angouléme society—ths 
fine social distinctions between the upper and the lower town the 
impact of the new Controller of Excise with a Napoleonic past, 
fresh from Paris, the description of the printing works in decay and 
of the sharp practices of its more successful rival—all this ig 
masterly. 

In part two we move to Paris with Lucien, leaving Davi 
Eve behind ; and here the absolute he is in quest of is pe m1 
over-large figures no longer block the foreground, and Lucieg 
shrinks into scale with the world whose gates he is trying to crash, 
Nothing that Balzac ever wrote is more memorable than Lucien’s 
first arrival at the newspaper office in the Rue Saint-Fiacre, with 
its Napoleonic veteran in the outer room to confer an air of 
respectability and keep off awkward callers. Here, as everywhere, 
he discovers admission is by the back stairs for those who know 
the password. Very soon he is initiated into the sordid mysteries 
of publishing, into the financial jugglery of proprietorship, and to 
the splendours and miseries of the allied world of the theatre. But 
whilst he rises to journalistic fame and wins the love of Coralie, 
the most gifted actress of her day and the most expensive of kept 
women, he is at times recalled to himself by the men of true 
genius whom he has deserted. “Read Goethe's Tasso,” they tell 
him. “ Be a Tasso without the folly. If the world and its pleasures 
tempt you, transpose into the realm of ideas all that your vanities 
suggest to you.” It is vague, insubstantial language ; and when 
we come to see these brilliant young men more closely, in the short 
story Louis Lambert, for instance, they are queer hallucinated 
creatures out of a Hoffmann story. For Balzac saw genius, mad- 
ness and supernatural possession as closely allied. Lucien rises 
to giddy heights of success, but is tumbied down overnight. 

Part Three is disappointing. The Sufferings of an Inventor are 
too long drawn out, his wife’s constancy too predictable, and the 
abbé in his mysterious coach too arbitrary a deliverer for the 
humbled Lucien. The inventor and his Eve, swindled on every 
side, retire into the country to bring up an idyllic family on a small 
income saved from the wreck, every penny of which Balzac meti- 
culously accounts for. But Lucien passes on. For his creator 
cannot cage him within a single novel. One must read the Comedie 
Humaine entire ; even this trilogy is not really detachable. 

After Cousin Bette this is perhaps as good a Balzac as any to 
begin on. The translation is very fair, though Miss Raine is 
sometimes defeated by the details of financial trickery that her 
author is at such pains to explain. It is apropos of them that a 
leading London architect remarked shortly before the war: “I 
always read Balzac. He helps me to understand my clients.” 

J. M. COHEN, 


A Musician’s Story 


Overture and Beginners. By Eugene Goossens. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Tuis is the first volume of an autobiography, and carries the story of 
the Goossens musical dynasty from its foundations by the author's 
grandfather, born in 1845, down to the year 1931. Much of 
English operatic history in the first quarter of the present century 
is contained in these pages ; and younger readers, who have beea 
led to believe that opera in England—and in English—has only been 
cultivated since 1946, with liberal fertilisers provided at State 
expense, will read with surprise of the vigorous operatic activily 
carried on by wholly native talent in the larger provincial towns 
as well as in London. 

Mr. Goossens writes frankly and with a most engaging humility 
of the hard and often stony path by which he climbed from 4 
comparatively unimportant place in the orchestral pit to the con- 
ductor’s rostrum ; and how his unfailing readiness to “ stand in” at 
the last moment and conduct, often with less than 24 hours’ notice, 
large works of hair-raising difficulty abandoned at the last moment 
by his superiors, won him his present outstanding position among 
conductors. He writes with particular insight and sympathy of all 
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THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ART 
ARNOLD HAUSER 


This work gives an exhaustive treatment of the relation 
between society and art from the historical point of view and 
represents an endeavour without precedent. 


With 145 plates, Royal 8vo. In two volumes. 
£2 2s. net the set. 


THE LAKE AND THE WOODS 
MIKHAIL PRISHVIN 
Translated from the Russian by W. L. GOODMAN. 


Prishvin gives us a series of miniature studies of bird and 
animal life during the course of the seasons, and shows bim- 
self as a miniaturist of nature, achieving greater depth of 











reality than most of his contemporaries. 
With wood engravings by Brian Hope-Taylor. 21s. net. 
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No anthology of this kind has been attempted before. he 
collection of prose and verse which critics, beginning wit 
ancient Greeks, have considered the greatest of their kind. 
With each selection the judgment of the critic is included. 
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FABER BOOKS 


Peter Moen’s Diary 


Petter Moen, a leader of the Norwegian underground, was captured 
by the Nazis. Under torture, he betrayed his comrades. This 
diary—pricked out on lavatory paper and dropped through the 
grating of his cell—records the spiritual anguish of a brave mind, 
and is being published in almost all European countries— 
including Germany—and in the U.S.A. 10/6 


Main Fleet to Singapore 

Caper. RUSSELL GRENFELL, R.N. 
The authoritative and thrilling inside story of the naval war in the 
East by the author of that celebrated book The Bismarck Episode. 
Book Society Recommendation. Fully illustrated. 18/- 


Angry Young Man LESLIE PAUL 


Extremists can learn much from this story of a young revolution- 
ary in the ’20s and ’30s who put his beliefs to the hard test of 
experience. He had an unusual gift of always being on the spot 
in these critical years, and he tells of disillusion—and ir 
ment. 18/- 


Poetry and Drama T. S. ELIOT 
Mr. Eliot discusses—not without self-criticism—the use of poetry 
for dramatic purposes. : 7/6 
Mystery of Dead Lovers MAURICE COLLIS 
This romance by the author of Siamese White distils the magic 
of the East. Jilustrated. 21/- 
A Doctor’s Odyssey GEORGE SAVA 
The author of The Healing Knife tells the story of a young Italian 
doctor who sacrificed a brilliant career for his high ideals. 12/6 
Path to Glory SHOWELL STYLES 
An exciting tale about an English sea-captain in Nelson’s day. 
12/6 
A Kindred Spirit RICHARD SHERMAN 


This subtle novel portrays a successful woman writer who 
gradually discovered that she was not self-sufficient. 
Author of The Bright Promise. 9/6 


The Illustration of Books DAVID BLAND 
All who appreciate good book production will enjoy this expert 
insight into the processes of illustration. Illustrated, 10/6 
Bookbinding by Hand LAURENCE TOWN 
A comprehensive and up-to-date study for the interested 
Illustrated. 21/= 


Great Farmers 
Sin J. A. SCOTT WATSON & M. ELLIOT HOBBS 


‘ Excellently written account of the great farming pioneers.’—~ 
Yorkshire Post. Fully illustrated. 21/- 
Nature Abounding edited by E. L. GRANT WATSON 


C.. F. Tunnicliffe illustrates the new edition of this delightful 
book showing how men and women from all walks of life see the 
creatures in the world around them. Illustrated. 15/- 


The Archer’s Craft A. E. HODGKIN 


A most interesting study of archery and the allied crafts. 
Fully illustrated. 35) 
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the musical ventures connected with the two great names of 
Diaghilev and Beecham and of the birth-pangs of the “ contem- 
porary” movement in music during the years immediately after 
the 1914-18 war. 

He is a charitable as well as a modest chronicler, and reserves 
his occasional mockery, always tolerant even then, for the critics, 
legitimate and often deserving butts for the shafts of both performers 
and public. He speaks comparativelyJittle of his own considerable 
achievements as a composer and the account of his two operatic 
collaborations with Arnold Bennett is laconic in its brevity. He 
writes always, and consciously, as a practising musician, more con- 
cerned with quality of performance than with discussing the merits 
of the music performed ; and, though he identifies himself with the 
struggle to gain a hearing for the unpopular novelties of the 1920s, 
we learn little of his own personal preferences. A single ambiguous 
sentence on p. 56—‘ chamber music still induces in me the Gothic 
mood which fits well the hearing of great classics "—might be taken 
to suggest that his interest in the music of earlier ages is professional 
rather than personal. 

Mr. Goossens makes no claim to an accomplished literary style, 
but he writes in an easy, conversational manner which carries the 
reader with him. There are some regrettably persistent misprints, 
especially in the spelling of foreign names and words—* Sanget ” 
and “rigeur” for Sauget and rigueur, Oubouhov for Obukhov, 
bisogne for bisogna (in a quotation from Nietzsche, unaccountably 
given in Italian) and non for no in a Toscanini story—but these are 


small blemishes in an interesting and lively narrative. 
MarTIN COOPER. 


A Literary Excursion 


The Wanton Nymph: A Study of Pride. By Robert Payne, (Heine- 
mann, 215.) 

AccorpiInc to Mr. Robert Payne’s introduction, the idea of the 
present work originated in some quite remarkably confused con- 
versations between himself and the late Charles Williams over glasses 
of sherry in a Ludgate Hill coffee-house. The letter had speculated 
—if Mr. Payne reports his friend aright—on the possibility of writing 
“a history of the naked human soul divorced from accidental his- 
tory,” and had later suggested that the history of pride might meet 
the case—“ for was not pride the soul confronting itself in a mirror, 
overjoyed at the recognition ? ” 

Buf not only pride—there were other things, and most important 
were those concentrated moments of consciousness when the spirit 
goes wheeling on its own: the epileptic visions of Dostoievsky, the 
rages of King Lear—it would be necessary to find the connection 
between these extraordinary moments and the normal ambiences 
of the soul in search of mirrors. Clearly they were related. The 
difficulty was to find out where the relationship lay. “We could 
write it in a volume as large as all the Cambridge Histories put 
together, or in 300 pages, and let the scholars add the footnotes and 
the impediments. Heaven knows, we must save the thing from 
extinction.” 

In the outcome it fell to Mr. Payne alone to save the thing from 
extinction, and The Wanton Nymph—the fruit of a year of Satur- 
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day afternoons spent.burrowing in the British Museum, he says—j 
the result. One approaches it hopefully, for at a casual shale 
despite its inappropriate title, the book promises a great deal. Mr. 
Payne’s easy familiarity not merely with Dostoievsky and Lear but 
with Aeschylus, Aristotle, Dante, Eckhardt—in fact, with everyone 
worth knowing from Homer to Valéry—leads one to expect a work 
of the interest, at least, of Denis de Rougemont’s provocative Passion 
and Society. The disappointment is all the less bearable when it 
transpires that, for all his lightly-worn learning and the facile stylg 
which carries one on agreeably enough from chapter to chapter 
Mr. Payne is in the curious predicament—of which, it may be, he is 
entirely oblivious—of having nothing whatever to say. By the time 
the end of the book is reached, although panorama after panorama 
has been dexterously unfolded before the mind's eye, everything has 
faded ; it is all a sleight-of-hand, nothing remains to trouble the 
mind itself. 

To attempt particular criticism of The Wanton Nymph would be 
a thankless task. Despite the appearance of solidity, there is not 
sufficient substance to grasp, although the recurrent and perhaps 
basic confusion between the myths of Narcissus and Prometheus 
might be pointed out. Selecting a theme which demands the exercise 
of all the resources of the theologian, or at the very least of the 
psychologist, Mr. Payne has been content merely to embark by its 
leave upon a literary man’s excursion. The result is nearly as 
readable as a novel; but the main reflection it provokes is that in 
matters of the mind there is, after all, no substitute for genuine 
thought—even when so gifted an illusionist as Mr. Payne is at our 


side. D. S. Savace. 
The Secret Man 


Writer. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 


Mr. GRAVES is a secret man, as full of surprises as a comfortable 
room with secret panels, an artificial buttonhole which sprays scent, 
a cigar that explodes under the smoker’s nose. He has the kind of 
historical imagination that submits itself to facts and atmosphere, 
wife to husband, the true classical manner, rather than imposing 
itself upon them. Thus dried-up and long-preserved squillets of 
fact drop into the pool of his imagination and, like the Japanese 
flowers of our childhood, slowly develop the brilliant hues of the 
life they once had. For succinct example, here in his essay, “ It was 
a stable world,” he sees through Roman eyes as he writes :“ Foggy 
Britain with its chariot fighters who seemed to have stepped from 
the pages of Homer.” They could never seem so to Mr. Graves’s 
English audience ; but they most certainly might have to the well- 
read Roman. Very well; but then he can turn round to find Pte. 
Thomas Atkins in the American War of 1775-83 and in Berlin, 1949, 
or enter eruditely into historical arguments about the book of 
Exodus ; examine Poetic Myth or Britain’s inter-war long week-end, 
He can blast and bombardier with the best of them, for he is often, 
in the words of one of his poems, “the full moon easterly rising, 
furious,” slashing pretension fiercely and funnily. 

In 1942 he thought he detected the return of Blimpism to the 
British Army, so he traces the line “from an old, bald, long- 
moustached West Saxon nicknamed Hereweard Belemphaltet (Here- 
weard with the limp) who refused to believe in the Norman danger 
until it was too late to take his company of spearmen to King 
Harold’s help,” through Sir Marmaduke in the Civil War, who 
regarded “ the pike, already obsolete, as * the queene of the battle,” 
to the Bath Club Bore of the Eighties, enraged that Parliament has 
ruled that commissions should no longer be bought: “ Merit be 
damned! Gad, Sir, what will become of us old military families! ” 

An easy butt, a common butt, though more wittily treated, but 
here is the surprise. At least one of his Blimps is admirable, for 
his stupidity leads him to that quality of accidental glory typical of 
the British: “ The next Blimp fought at Minden in 1759 ; mistaking 
their orders, the Royal Patagonians and five other well-disciplined 
British regiments marched out unsupported against three times theif 
number of French cavalry and tumbled them to ruin.” Col. Blimp 
afterwards said to Gen. Phillips of the Artillery: “ “Ecod, Sir, "twas 
not such an encounter as I could have wished, being fought in no 
proper order. It is not the part of infantry to assault cavalry, but 
clean contrariwise.” 

Surprise, insight, complete refusal to be intimidated by form of 
custom. A lampoon? But with sentiment. A love poem? A 
little vulgarity. Agessay on the future of humour? “1 would 
appreciate the brutality of childbirth jokes if they were invented 
by married women for the disport of mothers’ meetings,” but not 
when they are used to break down the sales-resistance of * ham-faced 


Occupation : 12s. 6d.) 
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provincial shopkeepers who have never asked themselves how or 
why they came into the world.” And mother-in-law jokes ; after all, 


what are mothers-in-law but mothers ? 


This book contains Mr. Graves’s famous essay, Lars Porsena, or 
It was first written’ 
in 1926, because while Professor of English in Cairo “the weather 
grew very hot, then I had difficulties with my French colleagues, 


the Future of Swearing and Improper Language. 


the students went on strike, and swarms of offensively large and 
queer insects appeared in the flat. My language soon recovered 
much of its wartime foulness. ." Since then it has become a 
sort of Familiar of its author. He revised and republished it in 


1935 ; he has now added to it and again republished it. (Indeed, most 
of the items in Occupation: Writer have been collected before.) It 


is full of good, though ancient, stories. 


The origin of swearing, the psychological mechanisms, the varie- 


ties of Smut, including literary Smut (“ There is record of an Irish 
tenor with a flair for polyglot obscenity named Joyce ”), the history 
of Taboo (a chicken-leg referred to primly as a second wing, draping 
of piano “ limbs ")—all these are wittily and at the same time pro- 
foundly considered. And what is the future of swearing? It 
“means only an inaccurate view of the Goddawfulness of the 
present.” 

Mr. Graves is rough, tough, sometimes macabre—* The Shout,” 
for example ; sometimes grotesque, as in the “ Interview with a dead 
man.” There is the delicate satire of the play called Horses, in 
which the humans are fearful old ikons or innocent young things 
and the horses and rats full of quite human traits ; there is Caenis 
on Incest. Words and phrases that have no connection with this 
author are: Whimsy, consistency, The Political Situation, Literary 
Fashion, respect for feelings. But—secret, Mr. Graves? Has he 
not revealed himself almost obsessively like a man stripping in 
public—his army pension for neurasthenia, his “ difficult time com- 
plicated by my open defiance of social conventions,” his writing 
“ history disguised as novels to earn a living " (Occupation: Writer), 
and, well, all those things in Goodbye to All That? Is there, then, 
some even more grisly skeleton in his cupboard ? 

Let us be bamboozled no longer. This collection of prose reveals 
very clearly that it is the work of a poet, and it should lead every 
reader directly to Mr. Graves’s poetry. For the truth about this 
secret man is that he is one of the great poets of our time; and one 
would like to hear such a shout go up in London about that poetry 
that it would be heard even in that remote mountain village in 
Majorca whither the poet has taken his secret self, overtly “ to avoid 
the more shocking sights and sounds of pluto-democratic civilisa- 
tion,” covertly, one hopes, to pour his secrets into verse. 

KENNETH YOUNG. 
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Fiction 
The Long Memory. By Howard Clewes. (Macmillan. ros, 6d.) 
Dress Rehearsal. By Monica Stirling. (Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 


Childhood at Oriol. By Michael Burn. 
Goribon’s Folly. By Jacques Laurent. 
Jean Stewart and Robin Chancellor. 


(Hart-Davis. —i¢s.) 
Translated from the French by 
(Lehmann. ics.) 


CouLD anything be done to promote fewer and better novels ? 
Consumer research, I don’t doubt, works wonders, and it occurs 
to me that the Publishers’ Association, if they have not already 
done so, might find a use for it. Why not, for instance, a question. 
naire in every copy of an assortment of a dozen new novels 
published during the month of January, asking the reader for 
particulars of age, sex, education, occupation, income level, love life 
favourite flower and the rest as well as an opinion, expressed in 
a prescribed form of rating, of the book in question? It is just 
possible that the collated results would fortify publishers with an 
interest in literature, among other things, and even encourage them 
with no fear of commercial loss, to try to stimulate mass demand 
for one good novel every two or three weeks in place of a smaller 
demand for half a dozen poor novels every single week. Or, if not 
consumer research, why not a publicity gampaign designed to this 
end? The campaign, in the first instance, might take the form of 
educational slogans like “ Read Flaubert !,” “Enjoy Turgenev |,” 
“ Study Henry James!" That is surely a thought. For myself the 
exhortation I would favour above all others at the moment is “ Read 
Hardy” or, better still, “Read Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” This 
as it happens because, having listened a little while ago to a wireless 
performance of Mr. Ronald Gow’s adaptation of the novel and 
wondered rather uneasily whether it did not in one or two scenes 
misinterpret Hardy’s. temper, I read Tess again a weck ago, after 
an interval of, I think, fourteen years, and.was enraptured once 
more by its truth and humanity and by the power and nobility 
of its tragic vision. What a great, a beautiful, book it is! How 
easily it bears the weight of its imperfections! The point to be 
made, I suppose, is that for a reader today—for a novelist, too, for 
that matter—it should be plain that such nobility of vision is the 
source of almost everything worth while in fiction. 

There is nothing resembling an individual vision of life in any 
of this week's novels. Mr. Howard Clewes’s The Long Memory 
is the best of them, a story of the well-made kind with a Thames 
estuary setting that is nicely realised. Well made but improbable 
in the extreme. Mr. Clewes has made something credible of the 
psychology of the man sentenced to a term of twenty years for 
a murder he did not commit, through the false witness of his riverside 


- girl friend, a foot-loose wench who proceeds to marry the detective 


in the case; but the whole idea is worked out in convulsively 
artificial terms, especially in the later stages. Mr. Clewes's style 
is vigorous but slovenly. 

Dress Rehearsal is entertaining in a pleasant and unexacting way, 
but the trouble with schoolgirl humour, even in retrospect, is that 
it is apt to be schoolgirlish. Jocelyn, who tells her own story, the 
daughter of peregrinating parents on the stage who always came 
back to Paris, brought with her to Heath Towers an extensive 
knowledge of things theatrical. This, together with an uncontrol- 
lable habit of literary allusion, spices an innocent enough Old Girl's 
account of the small change of female boarding-school life. 

Childhood at Oriol is altogether more ambitious in purpose, but— 
for different reasons—not a great deal more satisfying. It describes 
the years of adolescence of brother and sister, Merrick and Sarah, 
in a newly developed and fashionable seaside resort near Etaples 
in the nineteen-twenties. There are closely observed, or minutely 
recollected, scenes and incidents in the novel, which claborates a con- 
trast of sorts between the pleasures of the innocent and un-moneyed 
and the depravities of the horridly rich ; but, as might perhaps be 
guessed from Mr. Burn’s intellectual performance in an earlier novel 
of prison life in Germany, Yes, Parewell, his narrative style here 
is always a little too explicatory and dull to give sufficient imagina- 
tive strength to what he has in mind. He is a talented writer, but I 
do not think his is a novelist’s talent. 

Finally, a work which illustrates, I fear, all that is most feeble 
and aimless in the French fashion of comic fantasy at the present 
time. Goribon’s Folly, a translation of a novel called Les Corps 
Tranquilles, pursues in an endlessly rhetorical and maddeningly 
trivial way the scheme of an Institute for the Prevention of Suicide. 
It is the sort of thing that is written, one concludes in mel incholy 
fashion, when beliefs and a sense of purpose have gone and only 
an addiction to writing remains. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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of Textile Distribution. 
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THE 
Shorter 
Man or Matter. By Ernst Lehrs. (Faber, 


305.) 


GOETHE as a scientist has always been over- 
shadowed by Goethe the poet, and his pic- 
ture of Nature, a very bold and comprehen- 
sive one, has remained ignored by almost 
all scientists since his day. It was, however, 
developed by a brilliant young German 
scholar, Rudolf Steiner, who was entrusted 
with the editorship of Goethe's scientific 
writings for the huge Weimar edition of his 
works. Steiner was later the founder of the 
Anthroposophical Society, whose members 
built their scientific outlook on Goethe's 
foundations. The ideas of a poet expanded 
by members of a philosophical sect have, 
understandingly perhaps, been dismissed 
unheard by objective science. Dr. Lehrs, 
indeed, is the first to expound them fully in 
English. To a layman they seem to give a 
very convincing picture of the world in 
movement. For Goethe rejected the concep- 
tion that an impersonal observer can stand 
aside from phenomena and view them in 
repose. His is a science of movement, of 
Platonic ideas working themselves out in a 
Nature that is never inanimate. His doc- 
trine of the metamorphosis of plants is 
demonstrable in the leaf shapes of one’s own 
garden. When he describes the clouds and 
the lightning his theories are not hard to 
check by one’s own observation. But when 
he postulates /evity as the opposite of gravity 
one realises that these ideas deny the axioms 
on which nineteenth-century science was 
built. Dr. Lehrs is not always easy to read. 
But this book offers a way of looking at the 
universe, which is consistent in itself and 
more closely related to pre-scientific methods 
of thought than to our present legacy from 
Newton and Darwin. a» oe 


Splendid Occasions in English History : 
1620-1947. By Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, (Cassell. 


6 38.) 


One had feared that in these straitened 
tinies no one could any longer be found to 
produce what the Germans call a Tisch- 
Buch, a “ table-book,” a luxuriously bound, 
lavishly illustrated but not perhaps strictly 
necessary volume, a book to look at spas- 
modically rather than to read deliberately, 
the sort of thing that lay on the centre-table 
of a Victorian library—on a velvet cloth 
with hanging bobbles that nearly touched 
the ground—and was employed, with vary- 
ing success, to keep the children amused on 
wet afternoons, It is therefore a delightful 
pleasure to find that Mr. Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher and Messrs. Cassell have now pro- 
duced, in 1951, something that does 
approximate to a Tisch-Buch—and not a 
word of the foregoing sentence should be 
construed as being in the remotest degree 
critical of one of the most handsome and 
thoroughly enjoyable volumes that have 
been published for years. The author begins 
with the Field of the Cloth of Gold and 
continues by way of the progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, the wedding in 1613 of Princess 
Elizabeth and Prince Frederick, the Restora- 
tion, Coronation and wedding of Charles 
Il, the creation of the Order of the Bath, 
the Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford in 1769, 
the Coronation of George IV, the funerals 
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Notices 


of Nelson and Wellington, Louis-Philippe’s 
visit to Queen Victoria, the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, and the wedding of the 


Prince of Wales and Princess Alexandra, 
until he concludes with the wedding. of 
Princess Elizabeth in 1947. The twelve 


colour and sixty-six monochrome reproduc- 
tions have been very well chosen and will 
be interesting and unfamiliar to most 
people; the colour plates of Queen Eliza- 
beth being carried in a procession, of the 
restoration of Charles Il, of George IV and 
his train-bearers, of the Shakesptare jubilee 
of 1769, and of Nelson’s and Wellington's 
funerals—the work for the most part of 
little-known or unidentified  artists—are 
genuinely exciting; and Queen Victoria’s 
sketch of Wellington’s funeral car would 
not have disgraced a professional. Mr. Kyrle 
Fletcher's accomplished text provides an 
appropriate commentary throughout. There 
is, it must be confessed, a slight feeling of 
anti-climax about the final pages, in which, 
after so much richness, Princess Elizabeth's 
wedding is represented by two. rather 
commonplace photographs and a design for 
the wedding dress by Norman Hartnell. 
But the book as a whole is an admirable 
Tisch-Buch, stoutly guarded by its card- 
board case and providing for those who can 


afford it, and for their children, a_ vivid 
impression of the pageantry of English 
history. D. H. 


High Victorian Design. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 


(Architectural Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts little museum of genuine Victorian 
horrors, very charmingly presented, will de- 
light and astonish a multitude of perusers, 
and especially those who are not well ac- 
quainted with all the tastes and inventions 
that were shown in the Great Exhibition of 
1851. There are no fewer than 122 illustra- 
tions, reproduced from contemporary wood- 
engravings ; and there will surely be few 
who, after contemplating these forms of de- 
based and ungainly opulence, can still main- 
tain the possibility of applying such a word 
as “aesthetic” to the designs of the mid- 
Victorians. Having looked at the “* Day- 
dream” chair made of papier maché, the 
Gothic and Egyptian engines, the gutta- 
percha sideboard, the sprawling fireplaces, 
the overwhelming piano by Collard, the 
frenzied elaborations of ewers and ice pails, 
the naturalistic hooks and _ allegorical 
brackets, and the crowning spasm of the 
iron canopy, one feels no hesitation in de- 
scribing the general effect of all these ex- 
hibits as entirely abominable—though cer- 
tainly amusing. The single object which 
merits the use of such a term as elegance 
inspired by utility is the handsome barouche 
by Hallmarke and Aldebert of Long Acre. 
The limitations of the carpet and the wall- 
paper, which at any rate have to be flat, 
come as a welcome relief. Even the teapot, 
reasonably graceful only twenty years pre- 
viously, has gone wrong. 

Dr. Pevsner does not write a very confi- 
dent English, but his critical and explanatory 
observations are just and illuminating. He 
shows perspicacity in describing the signifi- 
cance of the mid-Victorian bulge, though an 
analysis of style is not the same thing as an 
analysis of taste. Cs. ¥. 
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A Country Parish. By A. W. Boyd. (Collins, 
2158.) 


TuHose who talk to people in English Villages 
know that there comes a moment when ¢ 
say, “ But then we are different from all other 
villages.” Until this is recognised as a truth 
the visitor will not be in touch with local 
feeling. There are no two villages alike ang 
there is a place for an account of every one 
of them. A Country Parish is a volume in 
The New Naturalist Library ; therefore more 
than half the book is devoted to flora ang 
fauna. But the author's contention that 
man is “the predominant and most interest. 
ing animal” causes him to give more atten. 
tion to human beings than might be expected 
from a Naturalist. Mr. Boyd explains that 
“ The history of the parish, social conditions 
in the past, the system of farming (which 
governs to a great extent the status and 
character of all wild life), local trades, sports, 
customs and speech all therefore have their 
part in an account of this kind.” 

To those who put man first in their 
interest the proportions of the different sec- 
tions will be tantalising. Beyond a reference 
or two there is nothing about political 
history and the information about local 
families is confined to statements about 
ownership of property. Though the exist- 
ence of salt in the area is dealt with, crafts 
are represented only by the village joiner, 
Farming, past and present, appears to be 
limited to the personal memories of people 
known to the author. But this is in accord 
with his object, which is to describe a parish 
from first-hand information. The excellence 
with which he does this can be judged from 
the chapter on “Local Government and 
Social Conditions in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” The parish, he tells us, is divided into 
Townships and some of the * Town-books” 
and Account Books of both the Church- 
wardens and Overseers of the Poor are still 
in existence. The picture of the parish that 
he draws out of these books, giving the facts 
and figufes in detail, is of absorbing interest, 
and the events, substantiated by figures, are 
visualised by the author. Funds were raised 
on a “ Mize” or valuation, and the sums 
and their purpose are important first-hand 
evidence of eighteenth-century conditions, 

Field names and dialect give Mr. Boyd 
pleasure and he succeeds in passing this 
pleasure over to the reader. Superstitions 
are recorded and there is a full length 
Mummers’ Play with local variations. It 
sounds as if this play had been collected 
from the “ Soulcakers ” themselves, as they 
are called in that area. A faint doubt assails 
the reader in the description of * Barning the 
thorn.” It would be a pity if such an 
antique custom degenerated into a falsely 
prettified affair like the modern maypole. 
People who dislike Mummers and Morris 
dancers sometimes enjoy the tiny pole with 
children holding ribbons and doing pattern 
dances around it. Their pleasure is a further 
proof of its modern derivation. Mr. Boyd's 
understanding of the “ Soulcakers * removes 
him from the category of those who dislike 
the genuine antique. If anyone can prevent 
the dance round the thorn from falsification 
it will be Mr. Boyd. Thirty-four coloured 
photographs and forty-eight black and white 
ones add to the attraction of the book and 
nine maps and diagrams increase its value. 


H. F. 
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ACROSS 18. In Spain but bordered by Asia. (9.) 
Measured regulations for the 21. Might be Rose embracing a cad. (7.) 
ifemery? (4 22. As in one more than 7 seems to be. 


is festival (S.) 
Ss) 


€. Saturday isn’t h 


©, In short the referee gets it 

0. Stimulating, but not the hero’s 
laure! ) 
His revolutionary ideas were revolu- 
uonary 7 
I am twice E 

5. Seen Val? anag.) (7.) 

7. Hard amidships 6.) 

9. Wandering 6 

20. This can be seen in every train 
terminus 5.) 

21. Dog all confused and steeped in 
crime. (3, 

ri Invisible holdings. (6.) 

26. Stymie on the table. (7.) 

29. An expert on cells, it seems. (7.) 

30. What Disraeli said he had to do to 
the party. (7.) 

2. He is anything but agreeable. (9.) 

33. How unlike the movies! (5.) 


4. Scolding material. (5.) 
5. All square in the stage. (9.) 
DOWN 
Gets the rations, but takes a long 
ume. (7 
2. All off? May be nearly. (5.) 
. Frightened — by a snake? (7.) 


3 

4. So wrn up after the girl. (6.) 

S. Rembrandt's wife was subject to him, 
© to speak. 6.) 

6. Hesitate to speak. (7.) 


Neat mitre (anag.). (9.) 

& “——— was mingled with surprise ” 
Scott). 7.) 
Napoleonic ciphers? (7.) 


Turned aside (7.) 
6. Fifty on the couch but no man to 
make a game 
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24. Learned. (7.) 
25. “ Youth grows pale, and —— thin 
and dies ” (Keats). (7 


7 


They turn to rest. (6.) 


28. Boiling skipper of fiction. (6.) 
31. Found in things made largely of 
copper. (5.) 
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OEPOSIT ACCOUNTS faiD UP SHARE ACCOUNTS SUBSCRIPTION SHARE ACCOUNTS 


“Invest some in the Provincial” 


Invest some money in the Provincial is sound advice 
for it will show you dividends surely and regularly. 
It has assets of over £43,000,000 and reserves of over 
£3,000,000, figures which are always growing. Interest 
in the 2% and 2}% classes can be drawn every six 
months or left in to earn compound interest; sub- 
scription shares interest is compounded annually. 
On all investments, income tax is paid by the society. 
New Provincial Investment Brochure is free on request. 


There’s no surer source of income than investment in the 


PROVINCIAL 


1 } lavt Pr 
BUILDING SOCIETY pr 


Head Offices: Equitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Tel. 29331/2/3/4 
Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 














SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 


and at enormously reduced cost 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for lighting 
that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical 


manner. 


The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings perfectly, 
and not just to see how much money you can be persuaded 
to spend on fittings, bulbs and electricity. 

Our sight is one of our most precious gifts and the eye 

_a most wonderful precision instrument, yet we value it so 
little that we allow propaganda to give us a type and intensity 


of light that is fast ruining it. 


Among the places where good lighting is most vital are 
those in which the very young forgather, such as the home 
and the school, for at that age the eyes are not fully mature 








and are less able to resist the damage that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 
It is interesting to note that last year in France the use of fluorescent lighting in schools was 


prohibited. 


The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. This 
fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. In 
height, at a cost of only £7 10s., and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square feet at the low 


cost of £12, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 
The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING 


SYSTEM :— 


War Office, Ministry of Works, Air Ministry, London County Council, Civil Service National Whitley Council, National 
Dock Labour Board, London Chamber of Commerce, Savoy Chapel, Shell-Mex and B.P. Lcd., Trinidad Leaseholds Led., 
Regent Oil Co. Ltd., De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd., D. Napier and Son Ltd., Leyland Motors Led., Express Dairy Co. Ltd., 
imperial Chemical Industries, Liverpool University, Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Ridley Hall, Cambridge ; Cheltenham 
College, Hereford Cathedral School, the new Birbeck College, Cerebos Ltd., Shipbuilding Conference, Spireila House, 
W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Led., Faber and Faber Ltd., Wallboard Merchants Association of the U.K., Millers’ Timber 
Trust Co. Led., Legal and General Assurance Society Led., English-Speaking Union, Coal Utilisation Joint Council, and ail 
branches of the London Health Centre, Ltd 





G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS c20nern 25 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As the election approaches markets register 
the continuing confidence of investors in a 
Conservative victory. Although the mood 
of exuberance is over, it has been replaced 
by a cautious hopefulness, which finds 
expression in a widespread reluctance to sell 
and an equally widespread preference for 
holding securities rather than cash. What is 
remarkable in the current behaviour of prices 
is the breadth of the advance. It covers 
not only industrial crdinary shares but gilt- 
edged and other fixed-interest stocks; not 
only domestic securities but overseas invest- 
ments ; not only commodity shares but gold 
shares. On the face of it this may seem 
like carrying confidence too far, and it would 
not be easy to reconcile all these upward 
movements in share values. Part of the 
explanation must be sought in the fact that 
although investors are banking on a Con- 
servative Government, they are also con- 
vinced that, at least in the short run, infla- 
tion must still be reckoned with and pro- 
bably as an even stronger force than now. 
In other words, while it is hoped and 
expected that in the medium term a Conser- 
vative régime would bring sounder money 
—and even more difficult conditions for 
profit-making in industry—few people are 
looking for any quick or violent changes. 
The gilt-edged market, which has maintained 
a surprising degree of firmness, is torn 
between conflicting forces. Pointing to a 
rise are the strengthening of investment con- 
fidence and in the position of sterling which 
a change of Government should bring. 
Restraining buyers are the obvious dangers 
of the dollar crisis and the risk that, at some 
later stage, interest rates may have to be 
raised as part of a disinflationary pro- 
gramme. 


Eastwoods’ Expansion 


It is now becoming the fashion—and 
quite appropriately—for boards of directors 
to adhere to the Gaitskell dividend freeze 
and at the same time to intimate their inten- 
tion to pay something more if the election 
goes the right way. Mr. George Miller and 
his co-directors of Eastwoods, the brick and 
cement makers and builders’ merchants, are 
following this logical course. In_ this 
instance, adherence to the freeze involves a 
reduction in the Ordinary dividend from 12 
per cent. to 10 per cent., this company hav- 
ing raised its payment during the two base 
years from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. At 
the same time, stockholders are informed 
that, but for the Government's proposals, 
the directors would have recommended a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., which would 
raise the total distribution for the year to 
March 3lst to 15 per cent. Accordingly, 
they have transferred £35,000 to dividend 
reserve, this being the sum required to pay 
a further 5 per cent. on the Ordinary stock. 
The actual payment will be made if, when 
the annual meeting is held on November 
15th, a Conservative Government is in 
power and the dividend freeze ended. Mean- 
time, the results for the year to March 3lst 
amply justify the board's policy. Reflecting 
a new record of sales which, in turn, has 
resulted from further expansion in practi- 


cally every section of the business, group 
trading profits have risen from £371,011 to 
£433,241. Depreciation has been charged at 
£106,948, against £98,851, and taxation has 
absorbed £170,285, against £142,917. Net 
profit is up, however, from £85,638 to 
£112,650, and £21,454, against nil, is allo- 
cated to general reserve. These figures are 
a clear indication of the achievements of the 
progressive management which the East- 
woods group enjoy, and in present conditions 
it is difficult to see why a company of this 
kind should not continue to expand. The 
£1 Ordinary units have moved up by 3s. to 
45s., at which the yield on the 10 per cent. 
rate under the dividend freeze is 44 per cent. 
If, as seems likely, the extra 5 per cent. is 
forthcoming, raising the Ordinary rate to 15 
per cent., the return is brought up to nearly 
6} per cent. The units are clearly an elec- 


tion equity, which should show a further 
improvement assuming the dividend freeze 
becomes inoperative. 


Thos. Ward Outlook 


Another company which has given its 
shareholders an indication of better things 
to come when the dividend freeze is ended 
is Thomas Ward, the engineers. For the 
year to June 30th profits after depreciation 
but before tax and certain specific reserve 
allocations have risen’ sharply from 
£1,538,000 to a new record of £2,371,000. 
Whereas the dividend is being maintained 
at 15 per cent. another 5 per cent. is being 
held in reserve for payment at an appropriate 
date. From the preliminary figures it can 
be calculated that earnings on the Ordinary 
capital are well over 100 per cent. As con- 
structional, mechanical and __ electrical 
engineers, with many allied interests such as 
ship breaking and quarrying, the Thomas 
Ward group must stand to benefit substan- 
tially from the rearmament programme. By 
the same token it must be judged vulnerable 
to the threatened E.P.T. Since the announce- 
ment of the preliminary figures the £1 
Ordinary shares have moved up from 72s. 
to 76s., at which they are yielding approxi- 
mately 4 per cent. on the 15 per cent. divi- 
dend. If the rate is stepped up to 20 per 
cent., which would still be well covered, the 
return would be brought up to about 5} per 
cent. It seems to me that even allowing for 
the promising prospects the scope for further 
capital appreciation is fairly limited. 


Property Deal Terms 


My forecast on August 24th that a bid of 
30s. for the Convertible Preference and 
Ordinary shares of Associated London Pro- 
perties might be a reasonable compromise 
figure has proved close to the mark. For 
the Convertible Preferences Mr. Harold 
Samuel, on behalf of his Land Securities 
group, has made a cash bid of 30s. and for 
the Ordinary shares he is bidding 29s. 6d., 
subject to his own right to claim the final 
dividend, which amounts to approximately 
6d. a share. The question now arises 
whether holders of the shares, who are pre- 
sented with a tempting profit in relation to 
recent market quotations, should accept 
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their board’s advice and sign on the dotted 
line. My own feeling is that they would 
be wise to do so, Although, as their Own . 
directors have emphasised, the asset Value 
behind their shares based on current priggs 
in the property market can be estimated at 
something over 50s., one wonders whether 
this figure makes any allowance for any 
claims for tax on capital profits which mi 
be lodged by the Inland Revenue Authori- 
ties. This seems to me to be an important 
point, about which nothing has yet been said, 
If tax were to be levied on any surplus 
realised over book values from properties 
sold, then obviously it would bring down, 
the break-up value of these shares by a very 
substantial amount. In relation to revenue, 
as I pointed out on August 24th, the bid of 
30s. looks decidedly attractive. The only 
disappointing aspect of this deal, as I see 
it, is that Mr. Samuel has not seen fit to 
include any offer for Associated London's 
two classes of 6 per cent. Preference shares, 
Neither class has any voting rights and this 
fact explains why these Preferences have 
proved of little interest to a would-be buyer 
for control. My advice to the holders of 
the Convertible Preference and Ordinary 
shares is to follow their board’s advice and 
accept Mr. Samuel's cash. 


A Brick Share Under Par 


Hopes of a Conservative victory at the 
election are beginning to find expression in 
the buying of cement, brick and building 
material shares on the quite logical argu. 
ment that if the promised expansion of the 
housing programme comes into being these 
companies will find’ themselves operating in 
more favourable conditions. Many of the 
leading cement shares are already standing 
at prices which do full justice to their high 
investment status. I think, therefore, that 
those in search of capital appreciation in 
this field will have to turn to the shares of 
some of the latterly depressed companies, 
whose prospects of recovery should now be 
improved. In this category are the 5s, 
Ordinaries of the Yorkshire Brick Company, 
now quoted in the market around 4s. 3, 
This company has been in serious arreafs 
with its Preference dividends but during the 
past financial year, which ended on March 
31st, it succeeded in clearing off three yeary 
Preference arrears, thus bringing payments 
up to January Ist, 1950. That was achieved 
despite a small falling off in trading profit 
from £23,571 to £21,090, and involved’ a 
reduction in the carry-forward from £23,304 
to £18,768. The point to notice, however, 
is that the arrears now standing amount to 
only about £25,000 gross or, say, £13,000 net, 
and do not impose a really serious burden. 
In their latest report the directors record 
their hope that the results for the current 
year will be such as to enable consideration 
to be given to bringing the Preference div- 
dend up to date before the next annual 
meeting. If that forecast is realised the way 
will be open for a resumption of dividends 
on the Ordinary shares, which have received 
no distribution since 1938. This company 
has a reasonably strong balance sheet, with 
net current assets exceeding current liabil- 
ties by about £110,000. It should therefore 
be possible, once the earnings position gets 
a little stronger, for the directors to considet 
Ordinary dividends. ° 
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A hundred miles 
to get 
a Bible! 


This man walked them. 

There are thousands like 

him in Africa eager to 

possess a copy of the Scriptures. 
The Bible Society publishes 

the Bible in his language 
(Luganda) and in some 300 other 
African tongues. 

They are sold to Africans at a 
loss to the Society to bring 

them within reach of the poor. 
Will you help in this urgent work ? 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C4 

















The things which a man does for himself of his own accord 
matter much more to that man than the things he is forced to 
do. The schoolboy playing football under compulsion gets little 
out of his game in comparison with the boy who plays from 
By the same token compulsory saving, laudable as it 
take the place of voluntary thrift, which is 
an expression of the cardinal virtue of prudence : and virtues 
| cannot be acquired to order. It is in the use a man makes, free 
and deliberately, of the powers and materials at his disposal— 
his money among them—that he develops and reveals his very 
self. 


The willing saver has many ways of thrift open to him, but 
surely few better than to invest, regularly and systematically, in 
a sound building society, where his money will be put to maximum 
service in a socially important cause and will yet be accessible 


choice. 
may be, can never 


whenever its owner needs it. 


St. Pancras Building Society now issues withdraw- 
able £10 shares yielding two-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum free of income tax. Fuller particulars 
will be found in the Society's Guide for Investors. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 
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. : Mor Wed. Ft Sat 6 talk f ansiation would be an advan- | educed terms Easter _to July 
Courses of Study T 10-8 free tage Sals £745 possibly high I Pee os Delightful holida n beauti. 
ff a P . ilifications exceptional) with § fr country 10Use and 
EF ASHION AND THE TIME sP RIT ‘ imum £ 965,—Appli acres, south aspect. over 
Laver, FRSA. FRSI ‘a Mere < Orricer Bros | Estuary and Purbeck Hills 
e come” Suid 4 ony _ faryle- Ise London W.1, marked satisfaction guaranteed 
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. e Bookiu Manager Duties atmosphere. plenty of good 
Degrees Cla ~ tising for Manager in general manage- | From 7 gns.—Tel Battle 
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Apt t -gorles t artic larly Light Enter- 2INEWOOD PRIVATE TEL 
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LLERIES Leic Sq ms inchrie nsiderable first-hand trained chef. Comfortable 
prepared many thousands ad 1) Walter Bayes. (2) L tance w ith vrofessional gene 1- - glorious wey gs 
students for London Universit _Water-colours by 3) wld proved administrative experi- brochure. rone 35 
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. » . . . | ve annual increments to maximum etai . rom ept. F 
Economics, Commerce, Laws. Applications t AppoINTMENTS Son, Ber 
for Living Broadcasting House, London, W.1 Bran ay or offices of 


. a ° addressed envelope Tube (few minutes all 
Public Administration, etc. scala UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. aus- | 6492 
~ TRALIA Applications are invited for 


situat ed in South even 


: p.m. on Octoner living allowance (at - t y t 
¢ Tiniversity | uvi allo present £Al114 ‘0s country. Fully licensed Excellent L 
Trust, and has S staff of highly (en By | pa. It is essential that applicants pos- Central beating, sll bedrooms i Cc 
lified Tutors. I are moderate Russell Square. W.C.1). | 5e8S an Honours degree and be qualified to.) Dancing. Tennis. Riding S 1 Goit iy 
qua ees REE. WITHOUT TICKET give instruction and to do examining work | holes. Special terms for winter residents, 


Telephone Yelverton 345 
\ JEST SUSSEX ABIN« wonTH Hatt, 


Holidays or permanent 7 
Indoor and outdoor amusen 
sea; “buses. Unlicensed 
from 4) guineas Station Pulborough 
West Chiltington 2257. 


| . s > , y , iiford-on-& 

CORRESPONDENCE B.**° YME HONY _, ORCHESTRA W Wrekin College, Wellington, Shrop- | V JEDGWOOD. Sea Road. Milford-on-Sea, 
| shire. invite applications tur the Dost of fort. Good food; diets ur dertaken personal 

be £2.000 attention Well-appointed house near sea. 


‘HRISTMAS Holiday 
/ Switzerland for boys ~—o re 


HOTELS, &c. 
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WE 3 : > p.a., with house and allowances. Candi- | 
COLLEGE g MEDNESDAY, A ~~ r¢ BER te, RO dates must be members of the Church of | 
Metamorpa omens | England and must hold ® degree of a | 
: ein Aeceren tn asa" ** “ ritish University. 17 ointment wi 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge = Yolin_ Cor to in G (K.216) .... Mosart | take effect from May ist. 1082. Applica 
fone Poem, Ein Heldenieben Strauss | tions. with details of experience, copies 





— : G sIOCONDA. DE VITO | of two recent testimonials. and names of 
SIR. MALCOLM SARGENT |} not more than three referees, must 
Lu , received on or before Monday, October 





Tickets: 10s is. 60 6s.. 5s.. 3s 6d 
and details of “Rusuces Ticket Rates 
for bookings for not less than four con- 
| rts from Hall (Ken. 8212) and usual 
ents 
OYAL ALBERT HALL 


22nd. 1951. and should be addressed to 
Derex E. Bareman. C.A.. Secretary to the 
Governors. Wrekin College. The Allied 
Genows Aldwych Houre, Aldwych, London, 

to whom any enquiries regarding 
the appointment should be addressed 


ALSTON’S 
Rubber 





THIS SUNDAY (APTN.) at 3 
| Anglo-Austrian Mu Socy. presents | > | 
BEETHOVEN CONCERT PROPERTY 


For SALE.—Good Girls’ School in - 
land Protestant Thoroughly sound 


witl 






: JOSZF_ KRIPS 
Reducing Corsets ’ arr ith Harold Holt Ltd.) condition financially and ctherwise. Large | 
i LONDON SYMPHONY ORCH grounds with ample scope for cevelopment 
' fect al ber f | ~ CLIFFORD CURZON Very good health record. Waiting list. 
Sry thie porta Lvs weber tounte- Gemant Overtere Present owners wish to retire.—Box 2 
a garmen mCo ule we > 
¢ into flat ering lines of beaut ano Con>et 7S : - ime 
gud diecover. “by th “ute Symphy HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


discover hy thousands acclaim 


es the mc st comfortable cores’ ROFICIENT ski-ers will be interested in 

















, 
they have ever known. Clothing | =* , ~ 9 : two ski-ing tours we are arranging, 
fits better and discarded too-tight | R )YAL ALBERT HALI one to the Silvretta Alps and one in the 
G@reses can often again be worn, FRIDAY. OCT. i9th. at 7.30 Otztal region. Cost under £30 for a fort- 
a ~ie remark upon your A NIGHT IN VIENNA night.—Programme from RamBiers’ Associa- 
f Abseo | LONDON SYMPHONY ORCH TION, 48(L). Park Road. Baker Street, 
e ful pree | rdu ted by ce N.W.1 
. ~ Al World-famous_ Viennese Composer | QWISS WINTER, SPORTS PARTIES.— 
® . popalar Py BERT ones Rot ; December 19th- 9th and December 27th- 
: iawn STYLE 4 Steno —Yiennese Sopran>, | January 11th. Adults, families. boys girls 
. - lar F. , ae Housed in Hotel. Under Christian auspices, | 
ee i -_ Camps anv Tours Unton (Estd. 1913, Dr. | 
0 L. Gtyle 4: High Waisted . sinh? a ——— Cc. FPF. Fotuercit), Hensol, Chorley Wood, | 
Girdle with booksite vg + wd a Meee . Herts | 
tastearag 7%. illustrated. . - . . ' . YUNL IT HOLIDAYS t . ay 
Sr ms r eha await ou in gay 
Sy Rejuces 63 . White Horse 1 Soring ins . >) Nassau Swim, fish, sail year round 
2 Spare Tree" Porade & "._.. Robert Stolz seas in the Bahamas; dance 
_ B Gl - 2/6. 10/6. 12 neath tropi palms Capture 
prouni All-rubber aplift bras- Ker 12 & As as yourself in this sterling 
ai eae 1, - . _ Write BAHAMAS GOvV- 
mu and .. . , IN 0 -~ J 60, 
ACCOMMODATION wh an 
garments. Mt ted im fr NISH broadcasting official coming to | yINTER SPOR r3 Pe inexpensive and 
i Senda " waist and hip wants fur hed house W . Winter Sport Holidays 
near London from | jin the : ench, Swiss or Italian Alps write 
per month maximur for our illus tras ed Progremme of 10 or 17 
days’ holidays. specially planned tor parties 
nd Count: fur hed or individuals Grove Traver (Conti- 
¥ pplied and required NENTAL) L m. (Dept. 50). & South Molton 
Lins Breet 10. Eccleston Street Street. London, w.l Te Aree e337 








SLASH CARPETING Costs 
From Only per 

wy 6/8 fs 
18” wide (mid 
weight) to 19/11 


54” wide 
Easily - fitted 
draught - proof 


and damp - re 





sisting carpeting 
needs no under- 


felt. In Red, Green, Blue, Brown, Heather 
Beige, Old Rose & Rust. Send 1- (ret. 
on return of samples) for pattern range. 
me S4in. wide, 29/6. S6in, 


19/10. 27in., 14/11. Carr. free. 


NEW MILTON SUPPLY CO. LTD. 
(Opt. SPEC.), Milford-on-Sea, HANTS. 
TS 


SMEDLEY’S 


MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE 
Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 


An unrivalled all-season_resort 
for young and old. Winter 
Garden Ballroom. Permanent 
Orchestra, Concerts, Cinema, 
Organized Card Games, ¢te, 
Grounds of 10 acres. Full range 
of outdoor sports, etc. 





The Booklet of Smedley’s will be gladly 
sent on application. 
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